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45° AN UNPUBLISHED 
AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


My dear Mr. GL-DsT-NE, 
In willing response 
To your letter my views on your project in- 
viting, 
I take up my pen to address you at once, 
And reduce, as you wish, my objections to 
writing. 


They mainly repose, you will see, on the fact 
That the scheme of Home Rule your pro- 
posals prefigure 
Appears to be that which I’ve always attacked 
With whate’er I possess of rhetorical vigor. 


I have banned and denounced it, as every one 
knows ; 
I have called it “betrayal” of England, if 
granted ; 
I have talked with dismay of “a nation of foes 
Within some thirty miles of our shores” 
being planted. 


And with such declarations as these in my 
rear, 
With such flouts of Parnell and his “ cynical 
offer,” 
To concur in your plan would expose me, I 
fear, 
To the gibes of the Whig or Conservative 
scoffer. 


My dear Mr. CH-MB-RL-=N, 
Much as I feel 
That your scruples become you, forgive the 
suggestion 
That some unacquaintance they seem to reveal 
With what I’ve been saying myself on the 
question, 


For I think you wiil find, on examining well 
My political speeches before I decided 
To go for the programme of Mr. Parnell, 
That no one denounced it more fiercely than 
I did. 


I was wont against “rapine,” you know, to 
exclaim ; 
I inveighed against tactics of sheer spolia- 
tion 
Pursued to achieve a political aim, 
Which I said was directed to “ disintegra- 
tion,” 


And thus your punctilios appear to my mind 
Just the least in the world— you'll excuse 
me — fantastic ; 
I expect, if I swallow my pledges, to find 
My lieutenant’s cesophagus no less elastic. 
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And, in short, I’m compelled to withhold my 
belief 
From the reasons alleged your defection to 
cover, 
So must beg you more frankly to deal with 
your chief, 
And explain your true motive for throwing 
me over. 


My dear Mr. GL-DST-NE, 
I cheerfully loose 
At so blunt a request all restraints on my 
candor ; 
My doubt, then, is this, whether sauce for the 
goose 
Must be always and everywhere sauce for 
the gander. 


For though into training you possibly may 
Your young party, a thus far undisciplined 
cub, lick, 
Still, granting ¢#ey dance to your piping, I say, 
I don’t feel so sure you'll bamboozle the 
public. 


You'll risk it? Your years such a hazard be- 
fits 
But you seem to forget of my birth what the 
date is, 
And I don’t see why 7 should play double or 
quits 
At the wish of a man who is nearing the 
eighties, 


My dear Mr. CH-MB-RL-N, 
Caution, no doubt, 
Stands for wisdom in some people’s sole 
definition ; 
Your shrewd calculations perhaps might work 
out, 
Were it not for one force you neglect — 
competition. 


You forget that you risk being passed in the 
race, 
Nor would aught, I imagine, disgust you so 
sorely, 
As finding the fence that you dared not to face 
Had been cleared, and in triumph, by one 
Mr. M-rl-y. 


My dear Mr. GL-DST-NE, 
1 don’t think I need, 
On a point I’ve so fully considered, address 
you. 


My dear Mr. CH-MB-RL-N, 
Don’t you, indeed ? 
- Then I’ve only to bid you good-bye, and God 
bless you! 
Saturday Review. 
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THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY.* 

ONE of the notable contributions to the 
scientific literature of 1852 was a history 
of astronomy written by Robert Grant, at 
the present time professor of astronomy, 
and superintendent of the observatory, at 
Glasgow. The book assumed to be an 
account “ of the establishment of the the- 
ory of gravitation by Newton, and of its 
development by his successors, and of the 
progress of research on al] other subjects 
of celestial physics,” and was therefore 
widely comprehensive in its range. 

During the past year, and consequently 
about a third of a century since the publi- 
cation of Robert Grant’s history, another 
work on the same subject has appeared, 
which is designated “ A Popular History 
of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and is written, not by a fellow of 
the Royal Society, but by the gifted mem- 
ber of a scarcely less interesting associa- 
tion —a sisterhood, be it remarked — for 
the narrative is traced by the pen ofa lady 
on whom the mantle of Mrs. Somerville 
seems to have descended, and is no un- 


worthy continuation of the earlier record, 
which still retains in regard to the annals 
of astronomical science an honorable po- 


sition. These two histories to a certain 
extent overlap each other in the periods 
towhich they apply. But this is unavoid- 
able in the circumstances of the case, as 
it was simply impracticable to attempt to 
speak of the progress which astronomical 
science has made in the most recent thirty- 
four years of its history without a passing 
glance, at least, at the position which it 
had attained when the last eventful, and 
really marvellous, stage of its development 
began. The first third of Miss Clerke’s 
“Popular History of Astronomy,” the 
volume to which these remarks apply, is 
technically classed as the progress of the 
science during the first half of the present 
century. The remaining two thirds con- 
cern the progress made since the publica- 


*1. A Popular History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century. By AGNes M. CLerke. Edin- 
burgh : 1885. 

2. The Story of the Heavens. By Rosert StTawe- 
ELL Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland. London: 1883. 
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tion of Robert Grant’s book; and there 
is evidence in the pages of this interesting 
portion of the work that they constitute 
the part which was most prominently in 
view when the lines of the structure were 
laid. In her preface Miss Clerke herself 
remarks : — 


Since Professor Grant’s invaluable work on 
the “History of Physical Astronomy” was 
published a third of a century has elapsed. 
During the interval, a so-called “ new astron- 
omy” has grown up by the side of the old. 
One effect of its advent has been to render the 
science of the heavenly bodies more popular, 
both in its needs and in its nature, than for- 
merly, More popular in its needs, since its 
progress now primarily depends upon the in- 
terest in, and consequent efforts towards its 
advancement of, the general public ; more pop- 
ular in its nature, because the kind of knowl- 
edge it now chiefly tends to accumulate is more 
easily intelligible — less remote from ordinary 
experience —than that evolved by the aid of 
the calculus from materials collected by the 
use of the transit-instrument and chronograph. 


Miss Clerke also alludes in explanatory 
words to her reason for the historical 
form in which her narrative is cast. She 
says:— 

There are many reasons for preferring a his- 

tory to a formal treatise on astronomy, In a 
treatise, what we know is set forth. A history 
tells us, in addition, Low we came to know it. 
It thus places facts before us in the natural 
order of their ascertainment, and narrates in- 
stead of enumerating. The story to be told 
leaves the marvels of the imagination far be- 
hind, and requires no embellishments from 
literary art or high-flown phrases, Its best 
ornament is unvarnished truthfulness, and this 
at least may confidently be claimed to be be- 
stowed upon it in the ensuing pages. 
Most readers of scientific literature will 
recall numerous instances to their mind 
which accord with this notion of the at- 
tractiveness and charm of the historical 
method of treating any popular exposition 
of science.* 

The sun is so obviously the great pri- 
meval source of astronomical knowledge, 
as well as of light and heat in our mundane 


* Professor Whewell’s “* History of the Inductive 
Sciences,” and G. H. Lewes’s first sketch of the *‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy,” which was written 
five or six years before Grant’s “ History of Physical 
Astronomy,’”’ may be referred to as apt illustrations, 
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system, that it naturally assumes a very 
prominent place in both divisions of Miss 
Clerke’s fascinating narrative. Miss 
Clerke indeed seems inclined to take the 
discovery of the identity of the sun-spot 
period with magnetic disturbances upon 
the earth, as the era from which her own 
“ Recent Progress of Astronomy ” histori- 
cally begins. Her ground for selecting 
this incident as her “radiant point” of 
recent progress will be apparent from her 
account of the discoveries that have been 
made since that time in reference to the 
physical condition of the solar orb. But, 
no doubt, the circumstance is in some 
measure also to be referred to the con- 
venient border line which this stage in the 
investigation establishes. Alexander von 
Humboldt published in 1851, in the third 
volume of ‘“‘ Kosmos,” an account of the 
sun-spot observations of the Dessau apoth- 
ecary, Heinrich Schwabe, which had been 
secured at the cost of twenty-five years of 
incessant application and study. As a 
matter of fact, the patient observer did not 
anticipate the great result which was to 
follow from his labors. He was looking 
for an intra-Mercurial planet, and, as he 
himself remarked when the unanticipated 
issue of his work became apparent, his 
fortune had been like that of Saul; for 
whilst “seeking his father’s asses he had 
found a kingdom.” Miss Clerke says in 
reference to Schwabe : — 

During forty-three years his “ imperturbable 
telescope” never failed (weather and health 
permitting) to bring in its daily report as to 
how many, or if any, spots were visible on the 
sun’s disc, the information obtained being day 
by day recorded on a simple and unvarying 
system. In 1843 he made his first announce- 
ments of a probable decennial period, but it 
met with no general attention ; although Julius 
Schmidt, of Bonn (afterwards Director of the 
Athens Observatory), and Gautier, of Geneva, 
were impressed with his figures, and Littrow 
had himself, in 1856, hinted at the likelihood 
of some kind of regular recurrence. Schwabe, 
however, worked on, gathering each year fresh 
evidence of a law such as he had indicated ; 
and when Humboldt published in 1851, in the 
third volume of his “ Kosmos,” a table of the 
sun-spot statistics collected by him from 1826 
downwards, the strength of his case was per- 
ceived with, so to speak, a start of surprise ; 
the reality and importance of the discovery 





were simultaneously recognized, and the per- 
severing Hofrath of Dessau found himself 
famous among astronomers. His merit —rec- 
ognized by the bestowal of the Astronomical 
Society’s gold medal in 1857 — consisted in his 
choice of an original and appropriate line of 
work, and in the admirable tenacity of purpose 
with which he pursued it. 

Galileo noticed the dark spots on the 
face of the sun very soon after his con- 
struction of the telescope. He first men- 
tioned them in a “ Dissertation on Float- 
ing Bodies” which he published in Flor- 
ence in 1612.* He soon noticed that the 
spots travelled across the sun in a period 
of about fourteen days, and that they ap- 
peared to move more quickly whilst near 
the middle of the disc than when towards 
its sides. He inferred from this that the 
spots were in reality attached in some 
way to the body of the sun, and carried 
round upon ‘it by its movement of rota- 
tion. In his “Dissertation on Floating 
Bodies” he speaks of the sun as complet- 
ing a rotation upon itself in about a month. 
His first estimate was soon afterwards 
corrected into a period lying somewhere 
between twenty-four and twenty-five days, 
and it was at the same time noticed that 
the axis of the sun’s rotation was approx- 
imately perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and that the spots were confined 
to a “royal zone” not extending more 
than thirty degrees from the solar equa- 
tor. Beyond this nothing was added to 
man’s knowledge of the physics of the 
sun during a period of one hundred and 
sixty-four years. 

In the month of November, 1769, Alex- 
ander Wilson, the professor of astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow, enjoyed the 
favorable opportunity of watching an ex- 
ceedingly large spot as it passed across 
the face of the sun, and he noticed that it 
behaved precisely as it must have done if 
it had been a deep pit hollowed out into 
the surface of the rotating sphere. By 
the year 1774 he had arrived, through 
close observation, at the conclusion that 
the spots were unquestionably vast exca- 
vations in the solar substance. From this 


* The “Sidereal Messenger,’’ which gave the first 
account of Galileo’s discoveries in the heavens with his 
newly constructed telescope, was published in Venice 
in 1610. 
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THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY. 


he inferred that the greater part of the 
solar orb is solid and dark, and that the 
inner dark globe is encompassed with a 
thin coating of resplendent substance 
from which alone issues the vivifying heat 
of the great luminary. This conception 
of Wilson at length became matured into 
the idea of the elder Herschel, sketched 
in the following paragraphs of Miss 
Clerke’s “ Popular History :” — 

A cool, dark, solid globe, its surface diversi- 
fied with mountains and valleys, clothed with 
Juxuriant vegetation, and “richly stored with 
inhabitants,” protected by a heavy cloud- 
canopy from the intolerable glare of the upper 
luminous region, where the dazzling corusca- 
tions of a solar aurora some thousands of miles 
in depth evolved the stores of light and heat 
which vivify our world. Such was the central 
luminary which Herschel constructed with his 
wonted ingenuity, and described with his 
wonted eloquence. 

“This way of considering the sun and its 
atmosphere,” he says, “removes the great dis- 
similarity we have hitherto been used to find 
between its condition and that of the rest of 
the great bodies of the solar system. The sun, 
viewed in this light, appears to be nothing else 
than a very eminent, large, and lucid planet, 
evidently the first, or, in strictness of speak- 
ing, the only primary one of our system ; all 
others being truly secondary to it. Its simi- 
larity to the other globes of the solar system 
with regard to its solidity, its atmosphere, and 
its diversified surface, the rotation upon its 
axis, and the fall of heavy bodies, leads us on 
to suppose that it is most probably also inhab- 
ited, like the rest of the planets, by beings 
whose organs are adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that vast globe.” 

This notion of Sir William Herschel as 
to the world like condition of the sun was 
conceived just about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and therefore approx- 
imately one hundred and ninety years 
after telescopic powers of observation had 
been placed in the hands of astronomers 
by Galileo. It thus brings the progress 
of solar astronomy to the opening of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Miss 
Clerke tersely characterizes this general- 
ization of the elder Herschel in the fol- 
lowing words: — 


It was nothing less than the definitive intro- 
duction into astronomy of the paradoxical con- 
ception of the central fire and hearth of our 
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system, as a cold, dark, terrestrial mass, wrapt 
in a mantle of innocuous radiance — an earth, 
so to speak, within, a sun without, 


Sir John Herschel took up the mantle 
of his father soon after it had fallen from 
his shoulders. Sir William Herschel died 
in 1822; in the years 1836 and 1837 Sir 
John was closely occupied with the study 
of the sun-spots in the clear atmosphere 
of the Cape of Good Hope. In March, 
1837, he measured and sketched a group 
of spots which comprised a superficial 
extent of not less than three thousand, 
seven hundred and eighty millions of 
square miles.* He satisfied himself at 
this time that the rotation of the vast 
sphere must have something to do with 
the production of the spots, and with their 
localization upon the area of most rapid 
circumferential motion. Francis Baily, 
who first noticed the breaking up of the 
horns of light into a series of bright beads 
during the progress of an annular eclipse, 
drew attention in 1842 to the coronal halo 
of effulgence which starts out round the 
moon during a total eclipse of the sun, 
and also to the red prominences which 
have since received so much attention 
from astronomers. Miss Clerke gives a 
very interesting narrative of Baily’s first 
observation of these marvellous appen- 
dages with a 3} inch achromatic tele- 
scope, which is unfortunately too long to 
quote, but which is well worthy of notice.t 
Arago carefully measured the red promi- 
nences described by Baily, and found that 
they extended up from the limb of the 
sun fifty-six thousand miles, or to a dis- 
tance equal to seven times the earth’s 
entire diameter. This measurement, and 
the allusion which has just been made to 
the extent of surface concerned in the 
group of solar spots mentioned by Sir 
John Herschel, suggest the introduction 
in this place of a few explanatory words 
regarding the notion of immensity which 
was now beginning to be realized by sci- 
entific men when considering the forces 
which are in operation in the sun. The 
moon, as is well known, circles in space 
at a distance of about two hundred and 


* Results of Astronomical Observations made at the 
Cape. 1847. Page 432. 
t See A Popular History of Astronomy, p. 80. 
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forty thousand miles from the earth. 
That is, it lies about thirty of the earth’s 
diameters away from the terrestrial sur- 
face. This, at any rate, is a measure that 
the ordinary human mind is competent to 
grasp. Most peeple can understand what 
the stretch of space is that a railway train 
travelling at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and going on continuously without 
stopping, would traverse in three hundred 
and thirty-three days. Such would be the 
railway journey to the moon if a permanent 
way could be laid across the gap of space 
that lies between the earth and its satel- 
lite. It would take the same railway train 
very nearly twenty-two hundred days, or 
something more than six years, to accom- 
plish the journey which the moon performs 
every month about the earth. Buta globe 
which could just be contained within the 
orbit of the moon would only have a sixth 
part of the volume of the sun. The diam- 
eter of the solar orb is nearly twice the 
breadth of the moon’s vast orbit. It would 
take 1,330,000 earths, all kneaded together 
into one lump, to make up the bulk of the 
sun. The railway journey round the sun, 
if made at the rate of speed and with the 
unbroken continuance already alluded to, 
would require eleven years for its comple- 
tion, The most recent estimate for the 
circumference of the sun gives it a girth 
of 2,666,000 miles, and thus corresponds 
with a surface of 2,850,000 millions of 
square miles. A sun-spot which was ob- 
served and measured in 1858 would have 
required eighteen earths placed side by 
side to form a bridge across it, and it was 
estimated that one hundred earths would 
have been required to fill in the cavity up 
to the level of the solar surface. 

Some time after Sir William Herschel’s 
conception of his idea of the physical con- 
dition of the sun, the first steps were 
taken towards the construction of the 
spectroscope, the instrument which has 
so serviceably supplemented the telescope 
in supplying means for investigating the 
nature of the external bodies of space. 
Fraunhofer, while experimenting with the 
formation of achromatic lenses for the 
telescope, discovered the dark absorption 
lines of the solar spectrum, counted six 
hundred of them, and mapped out three 
hundred and twenty-four as having unva- 
rying places in relation to each other, and 
as being easily identified on that account. 
In 1859 Gustav Kirchoff, the professor of 
physics of the University of Heidelberg, 
ascertained that certain of the rays in the 
spectrum bands were coincident with the 
light emanating from artificial sources of 
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illumination. By following up this clue 
he was able to prove that the terrestrial 
elements, sodium, iron, magnesium, cal- 
cium, chromium, copper, zinc, barium, 
and nickel, were present as vapors in the 
solar atmosphere. This indefatigable ex- 
perimenter published, in the “ Transac- 
tions of the Berlin Academy” for 1862, a 
chart of the lines of the solar spectrum 
nearly eight feet long, with comparative 
references to the corresponding Juminous 
lines of terrestrial elements, arranged, for 
facility of comparison, along the margin. 
The spectroscope is always used with the 
telescope when celestial observations have 
to be made, because in that way the two 
lights, the one drawn from the celestial 
and the other from the artificial source, 
can be looked at side by side. 

One of the first things which the spec- 
troscopic examination of the nature of the 
heavenly bodies accomplished was the 
discrediting and dissipation of the Her- 
schelian conception of the habitable con- 
dition of the solarorb. It is something 
very different from the idea of “an earth 
within and a sun without” which science 
has now to contemplate under the illus- 
trative aid it has received from the im- 
proved methods of investigation. The 
drift of the sun-spots upon the solar face 
has been substantially established. The 
fact that the sun rotates upon itself is 
clearly seen by the behavior of the sun- 
spots. They appear at one rim of the 
solar disc, cross the circular face, and 
then disappear at the opposite side, and 
they do this in such a way as to leave no 
possible doubt that they are carried along 
with the surface of the sun as its body 
turns round upon a central axis. But 
practically it has been found very difficult 
to fix the exact time in which the sun 
accomplishes each complete revolution, 
because the spots, which can be observed 
in estimating the movement, shift their 
own position upon the bright disc. The 
rotation of the sun takes place in from 
twenty five to twenty-six days. Within 
that time any spot that is fixed upon by 
the eye crosses the sun’s face, goes round 
behind, and appears upon it again. But 
different spots are sometimes a little 
longer and sometimes a little shorter time 
in completing this progress. They always 
go in the same general direction, but 
sometimes with a quicker and sometimes 
with a slower pace. It was soon observed, 
also, that they occasionally whirl round as 
they drift, and there can be no doubt that 
they are at ail times evanescent and short- 
lived. They burst suddenly out, enlarge 
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for a few days, and then break up and 
entirely disappear. From this the notion 
very naturally arose that they were of the 
nature of mighty cyclones, or whirlwinds, 
breaking out in the shining atmosphere of 
the sun, and allowing the darker mass of 
the solar orb to be seen when the flame- 
coat is torn asunder by the violent gyra- 
tion. Father Secchi, of Rome, however, 
by long and close study of their behavior, 
has clearly established the fact that the 
gyrations, or whirlings, which they mani- 
fest are only occasional and temporary 
incidents of their economy. The spots 
very commonly whirl when they first break 
out, and the whirling is renewed now and 
again after their complete development, 
and as they break up and fade away. But 
there is no persistent and uniform gyra- 
tion, such as a storm-movement like that 
which occurs in the terrestrial atmosphere 
would necessarily present. The cyclone 
theory of sun-spots, which was first sug- 
gested by Sir John Herschel in 1847, and 
to a certain degree modified by Faye in 
1872, is now, therefore, held to have vir- 
tually broken down. The labors of Fraun- 
hofer and Kirchoff have shown that there 
certainly are glowing vapors near the sun 
possessing great powers of resistance to 
heat, but that these vapors constitute a 


comparatively cool investment of a more 
central mass, which is many times hotter 
than the vapors themselves, and which is 
the true source of calorific and luminous 


vibrations. The sun, instead of being, as 
in the Herschelian conception, “ an earth 
within and a sun without,” is in reality an 
orb of fire. The continuous spectrum 
derived from the main body of the sun 
effectively proves that the central mass is 
itself at a very high temperature, while 
the dark Fraunhofer lines which inter- 
sperse the continuous spectrum as cer- 
tainly show that the great central sphere 
is surrounded by a complex atmosphere 
of metallic vapors, cooler than itself, and 
that the spots are clouds of such vapors 
caused by depressions of temperature 
where antagonistic currents of the vapor- 
ous atmosphere encounter each other. 
The condition is exactly the opposite of 
that which was conceived in the theory of 
Herschel. Outwardly setting currents 
bring the high temperature of the in- 
tensely heated interior mass to be radiated 
into space, and to constitute what may be 
familiarly spoken of as the proper func- 
tion of a sun. The entire mass of the 
great luminary is now looked upon as 
being more or less of a gaseous character, 
although the gaseous constituents most 


“ 
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possibly may be in an approximately con- 
densed state towards the central portion 
of the solar orb, so as to assume a paste- 
like consistence. The external photo- 
sphere, which glows so brilliantly with 
light, is properly the region to which the 
ascending or outwardly fiowing currents 
bear the incandescent vapors — the region 
where the incandescent vapors merge into 
circumsolar space. 


Uprushing floods of mixed vapors with 
strong affinities —say of calcium or sodium 
and oxygen—at last attain a region cool 
enough to permit their combination; a fine 
dust of solid or liquid compound particles (of 
lime or soda, for example) there collects into 
the photospheric clouds, and, descending by 
its own weight in torrents of incandescent rain, 
is dissociated by the fierce heat below, and re- 
placed by ascending and combining currents 
of similar constitution, 


The spots, in this point of view, are 
pitted openings left in the external seeth- 
ingsubstance. Professor Henry and Pro- 
fessor Langley, of the United States, have 
made it clear that the so-called dark nuclei 
of the spots really radiate less heat than 
the surrounding parts. The spectroscope 
indicates that the dark nuclei are regions 
of relative coolness when compared with 
other portions of the solar sphere. The 
sun-spots, according to the most recent 
views of investigators, are connected with, 
if not the immediate results of, violent 
eruptive action, which also gives rise to 
the bright lines and prominences exhib- 
ited from time to time round their darker 
parts. 


Matter in which inconceivable powers of 
expansion are lodged, by virtue of the sup- 
pressed fury of its interstitial movements, is 
held down in the rigid grasp of its own weight. 
The slightest disturbance of this delicately 
adjusted balance of forces suffices to produce 
an outbreak. The gun is ready loaded, it only 
needs to pull the trigger. It is true that we 
cannot, in either case, tell exactly how the 
trigger is pulled — whether by local increase 
of heat or local relief of pressure, or by both 
in combination — but it is easy to see that the 
eruptive capacities of our own * sar pera little 
globe must, in the sun, be intensified to a degree 
beyond the reach even of imagination, 


The immediate cause of the mighty out- 
bursts in the sun is, as yet, entirely. un- 
known. But there is, at any rate, no 
doubt that it is an action which is-subject 
to periodical increase and diminution: of 
intensity, marked by recurring intervals 
of a little more than eleven years, and 
that the occurrence of the exacerbations 
of intensity is accompanied by. strange 
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perturbations of the magnetic forces man- 
ifested upon the earth. The earlier con- 
jecture, that the emission of light and 
heat is increased during the prevalence of 
abundant supplies of sun-spots, seems 
hardly to be confirmed by the most care- 
ful observations of modern times. But 
this particular province of physical inves- 
tigation is a very delicate and complicated 
one, and must be held to require a longer 
examination than it has yet received be- 
fore any authoritative decisions can be 
pronounced. 

Perhaps the most hopeful of all the 
advances of science in connection with 
the investigation of this branch of physics 
is to be found in the circumstance that 
photographs are now continually taken of 
the aspects of the sun, and carefully pre- 
served for future comparison and study. 
The sun now sits for its portrait to pho- 
tographers perpetually. The vast earth 
literally bristles all. over with observing 
stations, from which an unceasing outlook 
is kept up into the surrounding regions of 
space. Miss Clerke remarks in her intro- 
duction that on the Ist of January, 1882, 
there were not less than one hundred and 
forty-four officially recognized observato- 
ries at work within the precincts of the 
United States of America alone. For a 


very long period the most interesting of 
the features of the solar face could only be 
seen during the rare and very brief inter- 
vals when the resplendent luminary was 
screened from the earth by the interven- 


tion of the passing moon. But now, 
thanks to the perfection of the spectro- 
scopic and to photographic methods of 
investigation, the corona, red promi- 
nences, and other versatile aspects of the 
sun can be watched and automatically 
recorded whenever the earth’s atmo- 
sphere is itself destitute of clouds. In 
consequence of the solar spectrum being 
dispersible by the action of prisms, whilst 
the bright-line luminosity of glowing 
vapor is altogether untouched by the 
same dispersive agency, the continuous 
spectrum can be weakened by batteries of 
prisms until it almost faints into invisibil- 
ity, and the luminous vapor lines and 
prominences then still stand out un- 
dimmed and in brilliant relief. Vibratory 
emanations, which are too faint to be 
caught by the nervous organization of the 
eye, are in their turn registered by the 
more exquisitely sensitive surfaces of the 
photographic plate. By the application 
of these super-subtle powers of instru- 
mental manipulation it has been settled 
that there is a deep stratum of hydrogen 
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gas, and of some congenial element un 
known upon the earth, to which the name 
of helium has been provisionally given, 
completely enveloping the solar orb, and 
that the red prominences are eruptive 
outbursts from this stratum, shot out from 
time to time, to a distance of eighty or 
ninety thousand miles. The coronal effui- 
gence is due in part to the light of glow- 
ing vapors floating round the sun, and in 
part to opaque matter scattered there, 
catching and reflecting the continuous 
spectrum light of the more central part of 
the solar mass. Even this coronal glory 
is now photographed under favorable 
circumstances. It was first fixed as a 
permanent image by Dr. Huggins. The 
result was attained through the discovery 
that chloride of silver is exceptionally 
sensitive to the coronal light, and in the 
same degree insensitive to the other lumi- 
nous emanations, 

Hydrogen and its problematic analogue, 
helium, constitute the chief, and possibly 
on ordinary occasions the entire, mass of 
the vapor stratum of the sun which has 
been designated its chromosphere, and of 
the ruddy prominences which are project- 
ed out therefrom. But occasionally other 
elements make their appearance spas- 
modically in it, as if thrown up from be- 
neath by the influence of violent intestine 
disturbances. During two months of ob- 
servation carried on upon the summit of 
Mount Sherman, in 1872, Professor Young 
noticed as many as two hundred and sev- 
enty-three lines associated with the chro- 
mosphere. It has hence been conceived 
that there is a continuous layer about the 
sun of which the lower parts only are ha- 
bitually occupied by the heaviest metallic 
vapors ; but that this normal arrangement 
is apt to be overturned by exceptionally 
violent eruptive disturbances. Respighi, 
SpGrer, and Bredichin believe the chromo- 
sphere itself to be entirely composed of a 
congeries of minute flames set close to- 
gether like blades of grass. Professor 
Young describes the appearance as re- 
sembling countless jets of heated gas, 
issuing though rents and spiracles of the 
whole surface, which is in that way clothed 
with heaving and tossing flame. During 
his residence upon Mount Sherman in 
1872 he observed actual movements of 
prominences when subjected to violent 
disturbance, which he estimated to have 
the astonishing velocities of two hundred 
and fifty miles in the second, or fifteen 
thousand times that of an express railway 
train at the top of its speed. Upon one 
occasion he saw prominence pillars as- 
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cending with a speed of one hundred and 
sixty-six miles per second, until they 
reached the height of two hundred thou- 
sand miles from the solar surface, and then 
faded gradually away like a dissolving 
cloud. In 1881 he observed an exploded 
prominence rise to the height of three 
hundred and fifty thousand miles. It has 
been calculated that a speed of three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine miles per second 
would suffice to carry exploded ponder- 
able matter quite clear of the sun’s imme- 
diate attraction. 

Mr. Lockyer now inclines to think that 
many of the so-called terrestrial elements 
are really compound bodies, capable of 
being, at least spectroscopically, resolved 
into their more fundamental constituents. 
He looks upon the three lines of hydrogen 
— namely, the red, yellow, and green — 
and upon the almost countless series of 
lines of iron, as due to the light of resolved 
ultimate constituents of this character. 
The term “element” he now regards as 
merely indicating a terrestrial incapability 
of reduction, According to the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Draper of New York, oxygen 
is now distinctly detected inthe sun. But 
it seems always to remain at a low level, 
as it never presents its lines in the spec- 
trum of the chromosphere. It probably 
belongs essentially to the hottest layers 
from which heat is radiated off into space. 

A considerable amount of scientific la- 
bor has been devoted during recent years 
to form some reliable estimate as to the 
temperature of the radiant surface of the 
sun. The investigation, however, is so 
subtle and difficult that no absolute con- 
clusions have yet been arrived atin regard 
to it. Sir Isaac Newton thought that the 
heat of the sun was at least two thousand 
times greater than the temperature of red- 
hot iron. Pouillet calculated that the 
solar heat which falls on a square centi- 
metre (nearly a seventh part of a square 
inch) of the terrestrial surface is sufficient 
to raise 1°7633 grammes (nearly a troy 
pennyweight) of water one degree of Cen- 
tigrade every minute ; and, having adopted 
this as what he termed a calorie, or con- 
stant unit of solar heat, he, estimating 
backwards, inferred that the heat issuing 
from a similar measure on the surface of 
the sun would there serve to melt a layer 
of ice 11°80 metres (36 feet and an inch) 
thick every minute, Pouillet spoke of a 
temperature somewhere between 2630° 
and 3170° Fahrenheit as the probable 
amount of the heat of the sun. Ericsson 
assumed the enormously higher quantity 
of 4,000,000° Fahrenheit. Professor Lang- 





ley, from observations made with his re- 
cently constructed bolometer, or ray-meas- 
urer—a very sensitive instrument, in 
which calorific vibrations are converted 
into electric currents—gives as a prob- 
ably exact result from 1800° to 2000° 
Centigrade, and, by a very beautiful series 
of experiments of an altogether indepen- 
dent nature, he satisfies himself that the 
sun’s hemisphere radiates eighty-seven 
times as much heat and five thousand 
three hundred times as much light as an 
equal area of incandescent steel in a Bes- 
semer converter, in which the air-blast 
has been sustained for about twenty min- 
utes. This may perhaps be fairly looked 
upon as the most trustworthy approxima: 
tion to any definite conclusion that has 
yet been found possible in this very diffi- 
cult branch of human knowledge. Its 
large amount, at any rate, very satisfacto- 
rily accounts for the enormous quantity 
of work that is done upon the terrestrial 
surface by solar heat, after its journey of 
ninety-three millions of miles across the 
gap which separates its source from the 
earth. 

An attempt, very interesting in a prac- 
tical point of view, has been made by 
modern science to conceive some method 
by which it may be possible for the heat 
radiation of the sun to be maintained, not- 
withstanding its obviously enormous ex- 
penditure. The recuperative theory of 
solar heat, which was advanced by Sir 
William Siemens a little more than three 
years ago, attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and was discussed at some length in 
the pages of this journal, as will be re- 
membered by our readers.* Miss Clerke 
judicially remarks, in reference to this 
hypothesis, that it represents ‘a mechan- 
ical circulation combined with a pendulum 
swing of chemical change, which might go 
on forever, if one condition only were 
granted, an unlimited supply of motor 
power.” This, however, unfortunately for 
the theory, is not available, it being an in- 
exorable law of nature that there can be no 
work without waste. The heart-throb of 
Sir William Siemens’s reverberatory and 
regenerative system resides primarily in 
the “rotation of the sun.” In that thereis 
some reserve of mechanical power to work 
the mechanism. but Sir William Thom- 
son has shown that, if this reserve were 
all drawn upon, and converted into heat, 
it would only suffice to keep up the sun’s 
emission of calorific power for one hun- 


* Siemens’s Theory of Solar Heat, Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. cccxix., July, 1882. 
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dred and sixteen years and six days; a 
mere passing moment in the scale of cos- 
mical time. Professor Helmholtz’s idea 
of the ever-progressing shrinkage, and 
gradual dispersion of the original heat, of 
the sun presents a more intelligible and 
rational conception of the probable state 
of the case.* Helmholtz has pointed out 
that, if any orb in the regions of space 
diminish in size without the loss of pon- 
derable substance, it is certainly growing 
hotter as well as smaller, in consequence 
of the outer portion of the sphere being 
gradually pressed in upon the inner and 
more central parts, If the diameter of 
the sun were contracting two hundred and 
fifty feet every year, or a mile ina little 
more than twenty years, at which rate it 
would require ninety-five hundred years 
to accomplish a contraction of four hun- 
dred and fifty miles—an amount that 
would still, at the sun’s vast distance, be 
altogether inappreciable to the most pow- 
erful instruments — this would amply 
suffice for the restoration every year of 
the heat that is dispersed in the same 
time into space. Professor Helmholtz, 
and the distinguished physical astrono- 
mers who incline to accept his views on 
this matter, consider, it will be borne in 
mind, that the action referred to as going 
on in the sun is not in reality tantamount 
to the maintenance, in Sir William Sie- 
mens’s sense, of a perpetuity of solar 
existence, but only contemplates a length 
ening out of its decline of vitality.¢ Pro- 
fessor Young speaks of the process as 
furnishing a rational account of * the prin- 
cipal revenue of solarenergy.” Helmholtz 
looks upon the entire life of our solar 
system as being most probably comprised 
within a period of something like thirty 
millions of years. He holds that the 
gradual cooling of the solar mass and the 
ultimate extinction of the solar fires is a 
result which would be in accordance with 
all else that is known of the general order 
of nature; the succession of birth, growth, 
and decay. Miss Clerke remarks, in al- 
luding to the Helmholtz theory, that the 
process, “although not terminated, is a 
strictly terminable one,” and adds that it 
is the theory of solar energy which is 
most generally regarded as true. 

The grand views of magnitudes which 
arise in connection with the consideration 


* See Edinburgh Review, vol. clvi. (No. cccxix.), 


P. 47- 

t Professor Newcombe calculates that, if the sun 
maintain its present rate of radiation, it would, of neces- 
sity, shrink to one-half its present diameter in five mil- 
lion years, and be then eight times more dense than it 
is now. 
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of the physical condition of the sun are, 
as a matter of course, all dependent upon 
the measures that have been made of its 
distance. Because the solar sphere has 
the apparent size of a one-foot ball held 
one hundred and eight feet away, it must 
therefore be about eight hundred and sixty 
thousand miles across if it be one hundred 
and eight times eight hundred and sixty 
thousand, or ninety-three millions of miles 
away; that is, in a famliar form, the ra- 
tionale of the process by which the idea 
of its magnitude has been acquired. -Miss 
Clerke relates very fully, and charmingly, 
the history of the labors which have been 
devoted by scientific men to attain exact 
accuracy in this fundamental particular. 
So much the greater pains have been 
taken in the matter because the distance 
of the sun is unavoidably the unit of meas- 
ure which has to be employed in making 
all further investigations as to the pro- 
fundity of space. The semidiameter of 
the earth’s sphere is necessarily the fun- 
damental unit in astronomical surveys; 
and any error in its determination is mul- 
tiplied in an infinity of ways in all further 
consideration of the planetary and stellar 
distances. But the measure which has to 
be accomplished in approaching the solu- 
tion of this problem in the most direct 
way is about the same thing as taking the 
apparent size of a halfpenny when held 
two thousand feet from the eye. This is 
the amount which is known as the hori- 
zontal parallax of the sun; that is, the 
difference of the position which the sun 
holds in the vast field of space amongst 
the stars according as it is viewed from 
one or the other extremity of the half- 
diameter of the earth. The transits of 
Venus have been employed as an indirect 
means of getting at this measure through 
the intervening stages of mathematical 
calculation, since the first introduction of 
the method by Horrocks in 1631. During 
the last two transits of Venus — those, 
namely, which occurred in 1874 and in 
1882 —the most strenuous efforts were 
made by the astronomers of all civilized 
nations to get as exact a measure as was 
possible. In 1874 eighty distinct stations, 
scattered over the most suitable portions 
of the earth, were established at an ex- 
penditure of nearly a quarter of a million 
of money. But the result is that the 
method, so long cherished as the favorite 
one of astronomers, is now found to have 
failed them. It is universally admitted 


| by all that the sun is considerably nearer 


to the earth than it was conceived to be a 
few years since. But so far as the transit 
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observations are concerned, Mr. Stone 
gives 92,365,000 miles as the corrected 
distance derived from the observations of 
1874. M. Faye gives 92,750,000 miles ; 
Protessor Young 92,885,000, and Dr. Ball 
93,000,000. Doctors, therefore, disagree 
in this matter very materially. From the 
transit observations of 1882, the probable 
error was held by Professor Houzeau, the 
late director of the Brussels Observatory, 
who devoted great labor and care to the 
reduction and comparison of the calcula- 
tions, to amount to nine hundred thousand 
miles either way, or to a total uncertainty 
of eighteen hundred thousand miles. By 
a common consent of the best authorities, 
the possible error in the measure of the 
sun’s distance by this method of observ- 
ing is held to be not less, certainly, than 
a million and a half of miles. 

The numerous collateral methods by 
which the argument for the reduction of 
the original estimate of the sun’s distance 
by something like two millions of miles 
has been enforced have been explained by 
Miss Clerke in what, but for the solecism 
of the expression in the circumstances, 
we should be tempted to characterize as a 
most “masterly” way. A very intricate 
and complicated subject is made very in- 
telligible and plain. Fortunately, however, 


the resources of astronomy do not appear 
to be exhausted by the processes which 


have been so far alluded to. The astron- 
omer royal, now Sir George Airy, sug- 
gested in 1857 a plan of observation that 
might possibly lead to more satisfactory 
results. He pointed out that, if a planet 
outside the earth’s orbit, such as Mars, 
be watched from some suitable spot, when 
it traverses the portion of its journey 
which lies nearest to the earth, the ob- 
server is carried by the rotation of the 
earth during the few hours that intervene 
between the rising and setting of the 
luminary to a position in space some thou- 
sands of miles from the starting-point, 
and that accordingly provides a very con- 
venient base for parallax observations. 
All that is necessary is for the selfsame 
observer to fix the apparent position of 
the planet just after it rises and just be- 
fore it sets; the distance he has been 
carried by the surface of the earth upon 
which he stands in the interval is then 
the base from either extremity of which 
he can contemplate the planet for the pur- 
poses of survey. Dr. Gill went to the 
Island of Ascension in 1877 to carry out 
an observation of this character on Mars, 
when it was in opposition to the earth, 
or, in other words, approached the most 
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nearly to the earth, and so increased to 
the utmost stretch its parallactic displace- 
ment amongst the more fixed luminaries 
of the sky.* The result of Dr. Gill’s in- 
vestigation was the fixing of the distance 
of the sun at 93,080,000 miles. Professor 
Galle, of Breslau, has selected twelve of 
the minor planets lying between Mars 
and Jupiter as eminently suitable for the 
repetition of this process of measuring, 
and he thinks that these small planetary 
bodies may be employed with even better 
results than Mars, because they present 
only a minute speck even in the telescopic 
field, whose position in the sky can be 
more exactly fixed than that of a body of 
larger apparent dimensions. Observa- 
tions of Phocea, Flora, Juno, Victoria, 
and Sappho have already been made, and 
Dr. Gill holds out the promise that the 
continued use of such opportunities, as 
they occur, affords the most hopeful 
chances of ultimately overcoming the dif- 
ficulties of this complicated and subtle 
problem. The opportunities for repeat- 
ing the observation with these minor 
planets frequently recur; no elaborate 
preparations are required; and a single 
observer, armed with one good instru- 
ment, can do all the necessary work. He 
is as capable, under the circumstance of 
being transported every day automatically 
between the two observing stations, as 
two distinct observers would be working 
simultaneously at the two stations. 

In the chapter on “Planetary Discov- 
eries in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century,” an old tale is retold by Miss 
Clerke in a very attractive and charming 
manner. The narrative begins with an 
account of the organization of “the celes- 
tial police at Lilienthal to track and ap- 
prehend the planetary vagrants, who, if 
Kepler’s law was to be maintained in its 
position of truth and supremacy, must 
have been Jurking unseen, and getting up 
disturbances in the wide space interven- 
ing between Mars and Jupiter.” In 1801 
Giuseppe Piazzi, who had been laboriously 
constructing a catalogue of stars for nine 
years, caught the first sight of the small 
planetary wanderer, which afterwards be- 
came known as Ceres, the first of the 
band of the minor planets, or asteroids. 
A year subsequently Olbers discovered 


* The Island of Ascension is -situated in very nearly 
eight degrees of south latitude. Consequently an ob» 
server there is carried almost the full breadth of the 
earth’s diameter, or eight thousand miles, during a half- 
rotation of the earth. Dr. Gill thus looked at the moon 
under the combination of its morning and evening ob- 
servations along the two sides of a triangle whose base 
was nearly eight thousand miles, 
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Pallas moving along through the same 
track, and at nearly the same distance 
from the sun. He noticed also that the 
two bodies passed through precisely the 
same point in the heavens at one place, 
and he hazarded the bold conjecture that 
they were both fragments of a planetary 
body, which at some former time had 
been shattered by an explosion when 
traversing that part of its orbital path. 
In two more years Juno and Vesta were 
discovered by Olbers and Harding respec- 
tively, and the quartet of the asteroids 
was completed, which remained as their 
representatives for many years. It was 
found that all the four bodies travelled in 
orbits which nearly coincided in the con- 
stellations of the Whale and the Virgin 
at opposite parts of their elliptical paths. 
La Grange calculated that a shattering 
velocity, which amounted to twenty times 
that with which a cannon ball left the 
mouth of the gun, would have sufficed to 
launch these asteroidal fragments asun- 
der upon their several paths, By the end 
of the first fifty years of the century other 
members of the group had been added to 
the list of the minor planets, and the four 
had become thirteen. The derangements 
produced in the movements of these mi- 
nute bodies by the attraction of Jupiter’s 
vast mass gave a satisfactory measure of 
the specific density of this planet. The 
splendid star maps of Harding and of the 
Berlin Academy were put in hand under 
the impulse of this discovery, that there 
might be a fixed guide always at hand for 
the institution of comparisons between 
wandering and fixed stars. Adams and 
Leverrier calculated out the spot in the 
heavens from which a previously unseen 
planet was exerting a deranging influence 
upon the movements:of Uranus at a cer- 
tain portion of its path. Sir John Her- 
schel, at a meeting of the British Asso. 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
1846, referring to this hypothetical new 
planet, said: ‘*We see it as Columbus 
saw America from the coast of Spain. Its 
movements have been felt trembling along 
the far-reaching line of our analysis with 
a certainty hardly inferior to that of ocular 
demonstration.” The ocular demonstra- 
tion was added to the anticipatory pre- 
sumption very soon. Fourteen days 
afterwards —that is, on September 23 — 
Professor Galle, with his large telescope, 
at Berlin looked directly at the spot to 
which his attention had been directed by 
Leverrier, and at once saw the star, dis- 
tinguishing it from its neighbors in the 
group by finding that it was shifting its 





place among them. Professor Challis, 
not knowing at the time anything about 
the Berlin star maps, had mapped down 
the positions of three thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty stars as a preliminary to a 
comparative scrutiny, and he afterwards 
found that he had seen and registered the 
position of the wandering stranger three 
times without recognizing its identity and 
character. Seventeen days after the dis- 
covery of this new planet, Neptune, at 
Berlin, an attendant satellite was observed 
by Mr. Lassell at his splendidly appointed 
observatory near Liverpool, although it 
was at the time lit up by a sunlight that 
was nine hundred times fainter than the 
light of the moon. The mass of Neptune, 
at a distance of more than twenty-eight 
hundred millions of miles from the sun, 
was ascertained by the movements of this 
satellite to be somewhere about five times 
lighter than the mass of the interior of our 
own globe. A new satellite was next 
added to the family of Saturn, just where 
its presence was required to complete the 
Keplerian scheme of the symmetry of the 
system, and in the last year of the half- 
century the dusky ring of Saturn was dis- 
covered by William Bond, of theUnited 
States. 

Schréter, for some time Oberamtmann 
of Lilienthal, near Bremen, devoted thirty- 
four years of his life to the close study of 
the telescopic aspects of the moon and 
planets. He determined the presence of 
a dense atmosphere round Mercury. In 
1859 Leverrier suggested, from certain 
irregularities in the movements of Mer- 
cury, that there was probably a hitherto 
unnoticed planet of about the same size 
as Mercury, revolving at less than half its 
distance from the sun. This suspected 
supernumerary of the system, named Vul- 
can by anticipation, has been anxiously 
sought for by a host of observers at all 
convenient opportunities, but up to the 
present time without any assured result. 
The period of the rotation of Venus has 
been approximately settled. It is an in- 
teresting illustration of the indefatigable 
patience and care bestowed upon these 
pursuits by astronomers, that twenty-two 
seconds of time were added to the rota- 
tion period of Venus at the cast of ten 
thousand observations made by De Vico 
at Rome. An atmosphere has been well 
observed surrounding Venus, possessing 
twice the density and twice the refractive 
influence of the earth’s atmosphere at the 
surface of the globe. The “ clean-silver ” 
gleam of Venus is attributed to this aérial 
covering, which apparently gives back 724 
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per cent. of the light that falls upon it. 
The moon was an especially favorite ob- 
ject of study to Schréter. Almost innu- 
merable “rills,” consisting of clefts in a 
hard rocky surface some hundreds of 
yards deep, a couple of miles across, and 
occasionally one hundred and fifty miles 
long, were discovered by him on the lunar 
surface ; 22,856 craters have been marked 
down in Schmidt’s “ Map of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon,” which was compiled at 
the cost of thirty-two years’ labor. A very 
slight presence of radiant heat has been 
detected in moonshine. The constant 
inclination of the same side of the moon 
towards the earth has been traced to the 
tidal drag which the earth exerted upon 
the moon in primeval times when the moon 
was liquid, or plastic, and a similar re- 
tardation of rotation is suspected to be 
affecting the earth. It is another note- 
worthy illustration of the surpassing re- 
finement of the investigations dealt with 
by modern astronomy that Delaunay 
alludes to the tidal drag as occasioning a 
lengthening of the terrestrial day to the 
extent of one second in one hundred thou- 
sand years. 

Mars is almost universally accepted as 
being a kind of duplicate earth. It is 
endowed with land, water, clouds, and air, 
and snow accumulating round its poles in 
their respective winter seasons. The 
atmosphere of the planet is, however, 
obviously much more rare than that of the 
earth, so that it only exerts at the planet’s 
surface a pressure of about two pounds 
and a quarter to the square inch. The 
climate of Mars is conceived, from the 
small amount of snow that accumulates at 
the poles of the planet, to be compara- 
tively mild. The water is distributed into 
a very curious series of long parallel ca- 
nals which run out from the ocean basins 
to an extent in some places of three and 
four thousand miles. Two moons have 
been discovered since 1877, presenting a 
diameter of not more than six or seven 
miles, and one of them completing a rev- 
olution round the planet in a very little 
more than seven hours. 

At the close of the last year the minor 
planets known to be circulating between 
Mars and Jupiter amounted to the very 
considerable number of two hundred and 
fifty-three. The notion that they are the 
fragments of a disrupted planet no longer 
seems to be tenable in the circumstances 
of increased acquaintance with them. 
But they are most densely congregated 
towards the region of space where Bode’s 
law would have placed the intervening 
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planet. They seem also to have been 
drawn away from certain void spaces by 
the attractive influence of Jupiter. M. 
Niesten has calculated that the whole of 
this cluster of minor planets taken together 
cannot amount to more than the four-thou- 
sandth part of the earth’s mass. 

One of the most remarkable revolutions 
in astronomical theory that have occurred 
during the most recent period of its his- 
tory is the change that has come over the 
views of astronomers in regard to the 
condition of the large exterior planets of 
the system of which Jupiter is, in more 
senses than one, the great monarch and 
prototype. When Professor Whewell 
wrote the paradoxical book which he 
called “On the Plurality of Worlds,” in 
1854, and which he designed to prove that 
there is only one world existing in space, 
the orthodox astronomers raised an indig- 
nant protest, and fought fiercely to estab- 
lish the mundane character of Jupiter. It 
was then thought that the clouds seen so 
clearly streaking the sky of the mighty 
sphere spoke in unmistakable language 
of the presence within them of living in- 
habitants whose organizations were min- 
istered to by the familiar agency of air 
and water. The vast sphere, some eighty- 
six thousand miles in diameter, is now 
nevertheless regarded, not as a world 
clothed with teeming life, but rather as a 
developing earth in a transitional state of 
preparation for mundane functions. In 
the year 1853 Mr. Nasmyth threw out the 
shrewd suggestion that Jupiter looked 
very much like a miniature sun which had 
not yet had time to cool. A few years 
afterwards —that is, in 1865— Zollner 
expressed his conviction that the proper 
position of Jupiter was that of a sunlike 
planet. The sun’s heat, at the distance 
of Jupiter, does not possess more than the 
twenty-seventh part of the energy which 
it displays upon the earth. 

But there are unmistakable indications 
of movements going on around the Jovian 
orb which are plainly discerned by tele- 
scope-watchers, and which speak of a 
much more vast heat energy than the sun 
is capable of exerting at so great a dis- 
tance. The aspect of the face of Jupiter 
recalls forcibly to the mind the violent 
surgings and upheavings of the solar 
spots, and strongly suggests the agency 
of a similar eruptive force. Some ob- 
servers have conceived that Jupiter even 
emits more light than it receives from the 
sun. But, whatever may be thought of 
this question of its inherent luminosity, 
there scarcely now remains any doubt as 
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to its condition of high temperature, and 
as to its independent radiation of a large 
quantity of heat. From this point of view 
the thought unavoidably presents itself 
that possibly the four satellites, which 
form so beautiful a group of attendants 
upon the vast globe, may in reality already 
be “ worlds ” ministered to by the “ sunlike 
planet.” In the remote regions of space 
in which they whirl, these satellites, with 
the supplementary heat radiation they re- 
ceive directly from their own great pri- 
mary, and with the secondary contribution 
which reaches them from the sun, might 
easily enjoy a climate not differing very 
materially from the climate experienced 
by the inhabitants of the earth. The four 
satellites of Jupiter, taken together, would 
make up a world not by any means con- 
temptible so far as size is concerned. 
They would constitute a sphere about ten 
times as large as the moon, and about one- 
fifth part of the size of the earth. Mr. 
Edmund Ledger, in his Gresham Lectures 
in the years 1881 and 1882, at the conclu- 
sion of his description of the satellites of 
Jupiter used the following memorable 
words : — . 


We may some day be able to discuss upon 
much better grounds than at present the pos- 
sibility, or otherwise, of the hypothesis that 
these satellites may be worlds pzopled by in- 
habitants, who may look upon Jupiter as a sun 
with four attendant planets, rather than as a 
planet with four attendant satellites journeying 
round a far-distant sun, 


Ali the outer planets of the system seem 
to constitute, with Jupiter, a group allied 
naturally together in the physical condi- 
tions of their existence. They are ali of 
a very large size, of low specific gravity, 
and rotate very rapidly. Saturn is of even 
a lighter consistence than Jupiter. It 
would float upon water as a whole. It is 
probably, in the main, a mass of highly 
heated vapor, kept in constant agitation 
by the processes incident to its cooling. 
The discovery of a hydrogen band in the 
lighi of the spectrum of Uranus by Secchi, 
Huggins, and Vogel, has been taken to 
indicate that there must be in this planet 
a temperature high enough at least to sep- 
arate water into its constituent elements. 
The remote Neptune is almost certainly 
as much the twin of Uranus in its general 
features as Saturn is of Jupiter. The 
rings of Saturn are pretty surely a dense 
aggregate of small bodies circulating in 
independent orbits round the primary 
planet. The dark, or so-called crape, ring 
discovered by Bond in 1850 can hardly, 
however, be of the same nature as its 
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bright associates. Its intrinsic character 
is, therefore, still looked upon as a ques- 
tion which remains to be disclosed in the 
future. 

The nebular hypothesis of planetary 
evolution formulated by Laplace in 1796 
is accepted as a bequest made from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth century. It 
is still contemplated as having a qualified 
measure of probability in its principal con- 
ceptions, although unquestionably quite 
inadequate to account for all the arrange- 
ments of the system that are now known. 
The discoveries of the spectroscope have 
added to the weight of the assumption of 
a common origin for the sun and planets, 
by the proof which they have afforded of 
the presence of similar constituent ele- 
ments in all those orbs, and of the actual 
existence of vast masses of tenuous vapor, 
such as the hypothesis of Laplace conjec- 
tures the solar system to have sprung 
from, in the regions of space. The rapid 
revolution of the inner moon of Mars 
stands, on the other hand, as one of the 
more recent discoveries which demands a 
reconsideration of the details of the the- 
ory. Professor Newcombe also holds that 
the zzzer planets must have been frst 
separated from any parental nebulous 
mass, and not the larger outer ones, as 
Laplace assumes. 

The most important new light in the 
direction of Laplace’s hypothesis has, 
however, come from some very startling 
investigations that have recently engaged 
the attention of Mr. G. H. Darwin, at the 
present time Plumian professor of astron- 
omy in the University of Cambridge, some 
results of which were communicated to 
the Royal Society on December 18, 1879. 
Lagrange’s theory of the permanent sta- 
bility of the solar system was based upon 
the conception that all the orbs com- 
prised within that system were rigid 
bodies. Professor Darwin points out that 
this idea is obviously fallacious. The 
planets and satellites are only partially 
rigid, and therefore the system is not a 
stable one. The moon may possibly be 
approximately a rigid body, but even this 
cannot be said to have always been the 
case. At one time the moon was assur- 
edly a molten mass, and great lava tides 
were then set up in it by the attraction of 
the earth, and these tides were infinitely 
greater than any tides now produced in 
the liquid envelope of the earth, because 
the terrestrial mass is so much more vast 
than that of the moon, and also because 
the moon was once much nearer to the 
earth than itis now. The persistent turn- 
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ing of the same hemisphere towards the 
earth would be a wildly improbable cir- 
cumstance if there were not some definite 
physical cause for such a result. But 
there is such a cause in the influence of a 
past tidal drag. If it be assumed that, 
when the moon was a molten mass, the 
sphere rotated either more quickly or less 
quickly than some assignable rate, the 
great lava tides set up by the earth would 
either have retarded or quickened its ro- 
tatory speed until this particular result was 
secured. A state of balanced adjustment 
could only be set up when the rotation 
and revolution periods of the moon had 
been brought to coincide. 

But the tidal wave, set up on the earth 
by the moon, reacts to a certain extent 
also upon the moon’s orbital period. The 
moon is dragged forward in its path by 
the terrestrial tidal wave, as certainly as 
the tidal wave is drawn backward on the 
rotating earth by the moon, and this im- 
plies an enlargement of the orbit of the 
moon, and a recession of the moon from 
the earth. This process must go on until 
the day and the month both meet in a 
common period of about fourteen hundred 
hours. But if this be the case, the moon 
must have been once much nearer to the 
earth than it is now. Professor Darwin 


carries back his investigation in this direc- 


tion to a time when the moon revolved 
about the earth in somewhere between 
two and four hours, and in a position 
where it was nearly in contact with the 
earth, and in which it was rotating in the 
same period —a state which may be looked 
upon as having been antecedent to the 
time when friction began its “ work of 
grinding down axial velocity and expand- 
ing orbital range.” 

The moon then started on its long spi- 
ral journey out fromthe earth. Professor 
Darwin calculates that this start occurred 
not less than fifty-four millions of years 
ago. But the most rapid rate of rotation 
in a fluid mass, that would be consistent 
with spheroidal equilibrium, is two hours 
and twenty minutes. One second of aug- 
mentation more than this in the rate of 
rotation would inevitably cause the rotat- 
ing :...3s to fly asunder. The presump- 
tion is that the earth did fly asunder from 
overfast spinning, and that such disrup- 
tion was coincident with what Miss Clerke 
speaks of as the “birth-throes of the 
moon.” Professor Darwin, however, con- 
ceives that, in all probability, the lunar- 
terrestrial system is an exception among 
the bodies swayed by the sun, due to 
the circumstance that the moon is propor- 
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tionally by far the most massive satellite 
known, and that the influence of tidal drag 
has been concomitantly great. No other 
satellite ever possessed tide-raising capa- 
bilities at all comparable with the influ- 
ence which is exerted by the moon. The 
separation of satellites from their prima- 
ries essentially depends upon the attain- 
ment of a disruptive rate of rotation — an 
effect which may be prevented by the sec- 
ondary effect of the additional tidal drag 
set up by the sun keeping down the veloc- 
ity of the rotation of the primary below 
the velocity that would correspond with 
the actual point of disruption. The earth 
just escaped this degree of retardation, 
and hence the existence of its solitary 
satellite.* 

In speaking of comets and meteors, the 
“Popular History of Astronomy” trav- 
erses the same ground which was covered 
by an article that appeared in this journal 
in 1874.¢ A few brief passages will con- 
sequently serve to mark the direction in 
which progress has been since made in 
this branch of the science. The“ Popu- 
lar History” dwells upon the practical 
point that no great comet is of the plan- 
etary kind, revolving in an elliptical orbit 
round the sun. The small comets that 
travel in recurring elliptical paths traced 
about the sun are now looked upon as 
comets which are verging upon dissolu- 
tion, and whose course is nearly run, 
The dissipation of the cometary substance 
is ultimately accomplished by the sun, 
and proceeds the more rapidly the more 
frequently the comet returns inio the 
neighborhood of the solar orb. “Comets 
of short period,” on this account, ‘ wear 
out more quickly” than their more widely 
wandering compeers. Comets contract 
when they approach the sun. It is the 
tail only which at such times expands, 


* It is an incidental assumption in Professor Dar- 
win’s theory that Mercury and Venus cooled down 
without dividing, and are without a satellite, because 
the solar tidal drag did thus keep down the rotatory 
velocity of those planets, and that the outer planets, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, possess 
their liberal allowance of satellites because the sec- 
ondary tidal drag of the more distant sun did not con- 
trol the early rotating velocities of those planets to the 
same extent. He also suggests that it is an ultimate 
consequence of the secondary solar tidal drag upon the 
earth and moon that at some future time the moon may 
revolve in a less period than that in which the earth 
rotates, exactly as it appears that one of the satellites 
of Mars now does in regard toits primary. The inner 
of the two recently discovered satellites of Mars, Pho- 
bos, revolves about its <n three times during a 
single rotation of the planet. Professor Darwin con- 
ceives that this arrangement may possibly be a forecast 
of the relations which will ultimately obtain between 
the earth and moon. 

t See ‘* Comets and Meteors,”’ Edinburgh Review, 
vol. cxl, (No. cclxxxvi.), October, 1874. 
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Encke’s comet, in 1828, during two 
months of approach towards its perihe- 
lion, shrank to the eleven-thousandth part 
of its previous volume. In 1838 the bulk 
of the same comet was reduced as it ap- 
proached the sun, in the proportion of 
eight hundred thousand to one. In 1878 
Professor Alexander Herschel drew up a 
list in which seventy-six instances of ex- 
ceedingly probable identifications of me- 
teor tracks with cometary paths were 
enumerated. Professor Kirkwood had al- 
ready suggested, in 1851, that the sun 
exerts a “divulsive influence” upon the 
nuclei of comets, and that periodic me- 
teor streams are essentially disintegrated 
comets, whose matter has been distrib- 
uted round their orbits by solar attrac- 
tion. The loosely agglomerated cometic 
mass gradually separates through the 
unequal action of gravity on its various 
parts, or, in other words, through solar 
tidal influence; the pull being necessarily 
strongest where the intervening distance 
is least. At the very time that the article 
on comets appeared in this journal M. 
Bredichin, the director of the observatory 
at Moscow, was studying closely the 
changing aspects of Coggia’s comet, and 
pondering upon facts which led him shortly 
afterwards to distribute all comets into 
three distinctive classes, characterized by 
the form of their tail. There were comets 
in which the repellent energy of the sun 
acts twelve times as strongly as its at- 
tractive influence, and in which long, 
straight tails are projected out from the 
nuclei with an initial velocity a little ex- 
ceeding two miles and a half in the sec- 
ond; comets in which the repellent energy 
is approximately equal to the attractive 
influence, and the initial velocity of pro- 
jection about two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-two feet per second, with the 
development of scimetar-like or plume- 
shaped tails; and comets in which the 
repellent energy rarely exceeds a fifth part 
of the attractive influence, with an initial 
velocity of projection of nine hundred and 
eighty-four feet per second, the resulting 
tails being short, brush-like, and strongly 
bent. M. Bredichin ultimately arrived 
at the conclusion that these different 
kinds of cometary tails were in reality 
composed of different kinds of constituent 
substance; that the tails with the high 
initial velocity were composed of hydro- 
gen; that the tails with the more moder- 
ate initial velocity were composed of hy- 
drocarbon compounds; and that the tails 
with the smallest initial velocity were 
formed of pulverulentiron. Multiple tails 
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of comets, when they occur, were referred 
to different kinds of matter diversely acted 
upon by the sun. This classification of 
comets by M. Bredichin has been sub- 
stantially supported by spectroscopic ob- 
servations. Tebbutt’s comet, which made 
a brilliant appearance in 1881, has pretty 
nearly settled the question that identity 
of path in comets does not necessarily 
establish identity of individuality. A 


dissevered fragment of the comet which 
visited the close neighborhood of the sun 
in 1801, followed in the wake of a distinct 
comet that had taken the same path sev- 
enty-four years before. 


Comet 111 of 1881 was thus of signal ser- 
vice to science. It afforded, when compared 
with the comet of 1807, the first undeniable 
example of two such bodies travelling so nearly 
in the same orbit as to leave absolutely no 
doubt of the existence of a genetic tie between 
them. Cometary photography came to its 
earliest fruition with it; and cometary spec- 
troscopy made a notable advance by means of 
it. Before it was yet out of sight it was pro- 
vided with a successor. 


The comets of 1843, 1880, and 1882 are 
now looked upon as distinct members of 
a connected system moving after each 
other in the same path. On January 29, 
1883, Mr. Common observed five distinct 
nuclei in the head of a comet following 
each other in a line, and looking like 
pearls on a string. Schmidt, at Athens, 
saw a nebulous object following this comet 
at some distance, and apparently being an 
offspring by fusion of the body which it 
was pursuing. Thus it is now looked 
upon as certain that groups of comets 
may be met with following each other, 
after intervals of many years, in the same 
track. 

A comet was observed in 1886 at Har- 
vard University and at Melbourne, in 
which a very exact measure was obtained 
of the velocity with which the nucleus 
came up to its plunge into the sun’s 
precincts, and with which it passed 
away from them; and it was found that 
there was no retardation of the movement 
in consequence of the passage. This 
observation seemed to have furnished a 
definite proof that there is no Luse for 
Encke’s theory of a resisting medium 
growing rapidly denser towards the sun. 
The discovery of the hydrogen and hy- 
drocarbon lines in the spectra of comets 
goes far to displace the old dogma that 
comets always consist of distinct solid 
particles, finely divided, and very widely 
scattered, although the notion of the ex- 
treme tenuity and levity of the cometic 
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substance is in no way interfered with. 
It is admitted that Laplace fairly proved 
that, if Lexell’s comet had contained as 
much ponderable substance as the five- 
thousandth part of the earth’s mass, when 
it passed within 1,438,000 miles on July 1, 
1870, there would have been a perceptible 
lengthening of the terrestrial year caused 
by its attraction. The parallel courses 
taken by the two fragments of Biela’s 
comet in 1846, under the eyes of astrono- 
mers, without the slightest trace of rela- 
tive disturbance between them, proved 
that this mass must have been consid- 
erably less than such five-thousandth part. 

The shrewd idea, first boldly expressed 
by Olbers and Zdllner, in connection with 
their investigations of the features of the 
great comet of 1811, that there is a distinct 
repulsive force, probably of an electric na- 
ture, acting upon the tails of comets when 
they approach the sun, has been substan- 
tially confirmed by subsequent observa- 
tions. 

The chapter on “Stars and Nebule” 
in the “ Popular History of Astronomy” 
is chiefly concerned with the examinations 
of star-groups and nebula, which have 
been made with the help of the spectro- 
scope, and with the application of pho- 
tography in securing permanent records 


of their present aspects. The photograph 
of the Orion nebula, recently made upon 
a dry gelatine plate, by Mr. Common’s 
three-feet silvered-glass reflector, with an 
exposure of thirty-seven minutes, is re- 
ferred to in evidence that photography 
has now assumed the office of historiog- 


rapher to the nebula. In reference to 
the vast and still very obscure branch of 
the science touched upon in this chapter, 
Miss Clerke, in conclusion, says: — 


Particular association, indeed —as was sur- 
mised by Michell some sixscore years ago— 
appears to be the rule rather than an excep- 
tion in the sidereal scheme. Stars are bound 
together by twos, by threes, by dozens, by 
hundreds. Our own sun is perhaps not ex- 
empt from this gregarious tendency. Dr. 
Gould conjectures that it belongs to a group 
of about four hundred of the brightest visible 
stars, forming a subordinate system within the 
confines of the Milky Way. Such another 
would be the Pleiades. The laws and revolu- 
tions of such majestic communities lie for the 
present far beyond the range of possible knowl- 
edge ; centuries may elapse before even a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with them begins to 
develop; while the economy of the higher 
order of association, which we must reasonably 
believe that they unite to compose, will pos- 
sibly continue to stimulate and baffle human 
curiosity to the end of time. 

LIVING AGE, VOL, LIV. 2786 
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The account given of the “ Methods of 
Research” employed by astronomers is 
by no means the least interesting part of 
the “Popular History.” The growth of 
the telescope, both in its refracting and 
reflecting form, is traced through all its 
stages from the time of the tubeless re- 
fractors of Huyghens, and of the one-inch 
reflector of Sir Isaac Newton, to the opti- 
cal triumphs of the present day. The com- 
parative advantages of the two forms of 
the instrument are critically weighed and 
assessed. The magnifying power of six 
thousand six hundred and fifty-two, em- 
ployed by the elder Herschel, is with good 
reason stigmatized as an impediment 
rather than an aid to vision. The six-feet 
reflector of Lord Rosse is spoken of as 
being beyond the dimension of the instru- 
ment that can be turned to any practical 
account under the circumstances of im- 
perfect atmospheric transparency in which 
such instruments have to be employed. 
Spectroscopic and photographic apparatus 
rank merely as subordinate auxiliaries to 
the telescope. The advantages which the 
photographic plate enjoys over the eye 
are maioly that its surface is more sensi- 
tive to impressions than the living mem- 
branes of the eye, and that, in the case of 
the photographic plate, the sensitiveness 
may be increased enormously by pro- 
longed exposure. The eye receives its 
fullest impression from luminous vibrat- 
ing rays within a tenth part of a second, 
and any exposure carried on beyond that 
weakens, rather than strengthens, the 
effect; whereas, as has already been re- 
marked in speaking of the Orion nebula, 
the clear picture has been made by the 
exposure of a dry gelatine plate, in the 
light collected by Mr. Common’s three- 
feet silvered-glass mirror, for thirty-seven 
minutes. Minute stars, which are far 
beyond the power of the human eye with 
any telescopic aid that can be provided for 
it, register their images distinctly upon 
the photographic plate. In the class of 
refracting telescopes the eighteen-inch 
object-glass of Chicago, the twenty-five 
inch glass of Mr. Newall, the twenty-six 
inch glass of Washington; the twenty- 
seven inch of Vienna; the thirty-inch glass 
of Pulkowa; and, finally, the thirty-six 
inch glass in process of construction for 
the Lick Observatory in California, are 
noted as instances of the progress of suc- 
cessful work in this direction, These 
object-glasses are all probably too large 
for advantageous use in ordinary circum- 
stances; and astronomy has consequently 
now to turn its attention to getting up 
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above the grosser portion of the atmo- 
sphere when such instruments are em- 
ployed. The Lick Observatory, when the 
magnificent thirty-six inch object-glass is 
complete, is to be established upon one 
of the peaks of Mount Hamilton, a crown- 
ing summit of the Californian coast range, 
forty-two hundred feet above the sea, and 
where unbroken atmospheric serenity pre- 
vails during six or seven months of the 
year. An observatory has been estab- 
lished on the Pic du Midi, ninety-six hun- 
dred feet above the sea, to serve as a 
succursale, or branch establishment of 
the Observatory of Paris, for special kinds 
of work. A similar observatory has also 
been planted in the Casa Inglese, on Etna, 
nine thousand six hundred and fifty-five 
feet above the sea. 

In the concluding paragraphs of her 
interesting book, Miss Clerke briefly epit- 
omizes what has been done in both the 
planetary and stellar provinces of research 
during the eighty-five years that are prin- 
cipally concerned in her narrative, and 
then finally closes her retrospect in the 
following deprecatory words : — 


So rapidly has the development of a keen 
and universal interest attended and stimulated 
the growth of power to investigate this sub- 
lime subject. What has been done is little, is 
scarcely a beginning; yet it is much in com- 
parison of the total blank of a century past ; 
and our knowledge will, we are easily per- 
suaded, appear in turn the merest ignorance to 
those who come after us, Yet it is not to be 
despised, since by it we reach up groping fin- 
gers to touch the hem of the garment of the 
Most High. 


Perhaps the most remarkable character- 
istic of Miss Clerke’s book is the con- 
structive skill which has enabled so vast 
a theme to be efficiently dealt with within 
the limits of four hundred and fifty pages. 
The broad range which it covers will 
have been fairly indicated by the subjects 
that have been glanced at in this article. 
But a deliberate and careful perusal of 
the book itself could alone give any fair 
notion of the ability with which the con- 
tents of its pages have been selected and 
arranged. Exactly the facts which are 
the most worthy of being told in such an 
historical sketch have been seized upon, 
and fitted into place. The work is essen- 
tially what it professes to be: a popular 
history. But it is so because any well- 
educated person will be at once interested 
in the course of the narrative, and able to 
follow up its train of connected argument 
without effort or strain. It is only a pop- 
ular history, however, in that sense. Its 





science is as uncompromising, far-reach- 
ing, and sound, as its language is clear, 
One secret, no doubt, of its success as a 
literary effort is that the entire progress 
of the lengthened narrative has been thor- 
oughly grasped in the writer’s mind, and 
settled into coherent form as a well-or- 
ganized whole, before its details have been 
touched by the pen. The industry and 
care which have been devoted to the task 
are manifest in the fact that more than one 
thousand authorities have been consulted 
during the preparation of the book. One 
thousand and three direct foot-note refer- 
ences are made to the sources from which 
the information has been drawn; and it 
must by no means be lost sight of that 
this wealth of reference has a value be- 
yond the mere facilities which it affords 
for the verification of statements. Each 
reference puts the finger upon the spot 
where the studious reader will most read- 
ily find what he wants, in order to follow 
up any particular investigation to a wider 
issue. In one notable passage in which 
the authoress is speaking of the meteor 
shower of 1868, she says that “dense 
crowds of meteors rushed across the sky 
with a determinateness of aim as if let fly 
with a purpose, and at some definite ob- 
ject.” The reader-of this book will find 
that in numerous instances the words of 
the narrative seem to have caught the 
spirit of these meteors, and that sparkles 
of meteoric thought have been let fly 
with a purpose, and strike home to their 
aim; thus, in alluding to Bessel’s deter- 
mination of the parallax of the star 61 
Cygni in 1840, as indicating that the dis- 
tance of the star must be six hundred 
thousand times the distance of the sun, 
Miss Clerke says that “this was the first 
instance of a fathom line thrown into the 
depths of celestial space having ‘touched 
bottom.” The nebula in Canes Venatice, 
when it was first looked at by Lord Rosse’s 
large telescope, “shone out as a whirl- 
pool of light.’ In referring to the infinite 
number of circumstances that have to be 
taken into account and weighed in the 
practical work of astronomy, the remark 
flashes forth that * there is no once for all 
in astronomy.” Inregard toa laboriously 
built-up book that was devoted to a de- 
tailed account of the objects seen upon 
the moon’s face, it is said that “the light 
which was furnished by the book was @ 
dry light, not stimulating to the imagina- 
tion.” The meteoric fusillade that is kept 
up for hours without a single projectile 
touching the surface of the earth suggests 
that “ the celestial army had been supplied 
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with dlank cartridges.” The failure of all 
the larger telescopes to add anything ma- 
terial to the discoveries of astronomy 
implies that “ the penalties of bigness are 
heavy.” The periodical presence of a sin- 
gle wandering comet “ chained down from 
escape into outer space by planetary attrac- 
tion can in no way impair the symmetry 
of the majestic spectacle of planets and 
satellites, harmoniously circling in obedi- 
ence to universal law.” The anomalous 
irregularities still exhibited in the move- 
ments of the moon indicate that “even 
our satellite threatens to dreak from the 
trammels of calculation, to commit er- 
rors ” which shall compel a revision of the 
lunar theory. These instances, culled 
almost at random from the pages of the 
book, will sufficiently indicate the point 
of the remark that there are meteoric 
sparkles in passages of this history which 
are akin to the meteoric outbursts of the 
nocturnal skies. 

In passing from the very pleasant task 
of speaking of the “ Popular History of 
Astronomy,” space only remains to say 
that ** The Story of the Heavens,” offered 
by Dr. Ball,* the royal astronomer of Ire- 
land, appears in a form that is even more 
attractive to the eye and more pretentious 
than the companion book. The story is 
told in a volume that is excellently printed, 
and profusely adorned with pictorial illus- 
trations, and this constitutes a leading 
characteristic in its claim to establish it- 
self as a popular exposition of the branch 
of human knowledge of which it treats. 
Dr. Ball of necessity travels over very 
much the same ground that has been trav- 
ersed by the history; but in doing so he 
professedly adopts the more ordinary form 
of the descriptive manual rather than that 
of the historical method. His narrative 
moves with the free and easy swing that 
all who have heard his lectures on astro- 
nomical subjects are familiar with. But 
the facility of his words can scarcely be 
held to compensate for the absence of 
the finish and grace with which the less 
masculine “ Popular History” has been 
worked out. 

The strong recommendation of “ The 
Story of the Heavens” is the fulness and 
exactness with which it treats the sci- 
entific side of the subject. The work is 
obviously the production of a craftsman 
who thoroughly knows what be is about. 
The weak side of the book is the too 
ready facility of expression with which 
the story is told, the too free and easy way 
in which the pages are thrown together. 

* Now Sir Robert Stawell Ball. 
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In other words, the scientific grasp of the 
author is stronger than the literary skill. 
In the allusion to the vast measures of 
dimensions and distances with which as- 
tronomical science so largely deals, Dr. 
Ball’s happiest characteristics come prom- 
inently into view. The really marvellous 
subtleties of the processes by which an 
intelligible notion of the immense remote- 
ness of the stellar orbs is reached are 
considerations in which the author is su- 
pereminently at home. The chapter on 
“The Distances of the Fixed Stars” is 
virtually a reproduction of an admirable 
account of the most recent investigations 
in that particular, inclusive of bis own im- 
mediate contributions to the work, which 
was given by Dr. Ball at a meeting of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain on 
February 11, 1881. He starts by remind- 
ing his readers that, if the bright star 
Vega, which is one of the most brilliant 
of the fixed luminaries of the heavens, 
were withdrawn to six times its present 
distance into space, it would still be quite 
visible to the naked eye as a star of the 
sixth magnitude; and that, if it were with- 
drawn to one thousand times its present 
distance, it would still be seen with the 
help of one of the largest telescopes. 
But this leads to the question of what the 
actual distance of the bright luminary, so 
circumstanced, is. That is still an un- 
measured and immeasurable quantity. 
This was also the case until the year 1840 
with all the fixed stars which sparkled in 
the sky; but in that year the astronomer 
Bessel succeeded in getting an estimate 
of the distance of the not very bright fixed 
star 61 Cygni, by measuring its apparent 
distance in the sky from other fixed stars 
that presented themselves in its neigh- 
borhood at intervals of time six months 
apart. In midwinter, for instance, the 
earth is 185,400,000 miles away from the 
position of space which it occupies at 
midsummer. In the full twelve months 
any fixed star consequently appears to 
move round upon the background of the 
sky in an ellipse whose breadth is in- 
versely proportional to the distance of the 
earth from the star; that is to say, the 
further the star is away the smaller is the 
elliptical sweep which it is caused to make 
on the background of the sky in conse- 
quence of the earth’s elliptical movement 
through space as it revolves about the 
sun. Bessel, having devoted three years 
to the task of examining whether the star 
61 Cygni describes any elliptical path of 
this character upon the sky, finally came 
to the conclusion that it does trace such 
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an ellipse, and that that ellipse is of the 
apparent dimensions which a penny-piece 
would present placed at a distance of six 
or seven miles from the eye. He conse- 
quently inferred that the distance of 61 
Cygni from the earth is enormously more 
vast than the 185,400,000 miles span of 
the orbit of the earth. 

The earth moves along in its orbital 
sweep through space with a speed of 
eighteen miles every second. This is 
more than one thousand times the velocity 
of the express railway train travelling 
sixty miles an hour, and one hundred 
times the velocity of the rifle bullet when 
it leaves the mouth of the gun. It takes 
the earth eight minutes to pass over a 
space equal to itsown breadth. But light 
travels with a speed nearly one million 
times as great as that of the bullet, and 
would pass round the equatorial girdle of 
the earth seven times in a single second. 
It is well understood that it is the mo- 
mentum inherent in this speed which sus- 
tains the ponderous mass of the earth in 
the void regions of space, and which pre- 
vents it from being drawn into contact 
with the sun. All the vast orbs of the 
firmament are sustained by the same in. 
fluence. They are all rushing along in 
their own proper journeys through space. 
This is the true meaning of the drift, or 
proper movement, of the stars. It is not 
possible, in the existing state of man’s 
knowledge of the arrangements of the 
universe, to think of the stars as doing 
anything else. This star drift, indeed, is 
an inevitable necessity. The star 61 Cyg- 
ni, which has a proper motion in space of 
five seconds in the course of the year, is 
in reality travelling along through nine 
hundred and twenty millions of miles in 
that time. It passes through between 
two and three millions of miles in a day, 
and through thirty miles every second. 
It would nevertheless take forty thousand 
years to traverse the forty billions of miles 
which intervene between it and the sun. 
It was twenty-five times as far away from 
the earth one million of years ago as it is 
now. The fixed star marked as 1830 in 
Groombridge’s catalogue is now known 
to be something like five times as far 
away as 61 Cygni, and to be performing 


in space every year a journey which is: 


seventy times more vast than the distance 
of the earth from the sun.’ With this rate 
of speed it cannot be moving along with 
a velocity of less than two hundred miles 
every second, and would accomplish the 
distance between the earth and sun in 
five days. The sun itself, with its vast 





family of dependent orbs, is performing a 
similar drift through space. It moves 
through an interval that is equal to its 
own breadth every two days. It is speed- 
ing along towards the sparkling host which 
now constitutes the star group known as 
the constellation Hercules. But it will 
have to travel a full million of years be- 
fore it has joined the Hercules group of 
the sidereal firmament. Such are some 
of the subtle conceptions which are effec- 
tively dealt with in the royal astronomer 
of Ireland’s “ Story of the Heavens,” and 
which in that sense form a not unworthy 
appendix to the altogether charming 
“Popular History of Astronomy during 
the Nineteenth Century,” which appeared 
so immediately before it. 

In the very full and clear account of 
Darwin’s tidal theory, which Dr. Ball has 
included in his book, he somewhat hap- 
pily alludes to the earth as holding the 
position of a vast revolving fly-wheel, 
which has been disconnected from the 
driving machinery. A large amount of 
energy is stored up in such a whirling 
wheel, which is drawn off to be expended 
in work, and which must all be expended 
before the movement comes to rest. En- 
ergy is thus stored in the earth’s rotation, 
and is drawn off and used by the resist- 
ance of the tidal drag. The store is enor- 
mous in proportion to the demand which 
is setup. There is nevertheless a quite 
appreciable loss. The speed of the earth’s 
movement is diminishing, and the length 
of the day, in the same ratio, is increas- 
ing, and will increase, until its limit has 
been reduced into something like six 
hours. Dr. Ball very intelligibly accounts 
for the oversight which appears to have 
been made by Lagrange, in treating the 
planets and satellites in his analytical cal- 
culations as if they were rigid bodies, by 
pointing out the almost infinitesimal mi- 
nuteness of the measures which have to 
be dealt with in investigating the ques- 
tion. A foot rule held forty miles away 
has the apparent span of one second of 
arc. But this is a coarse and manageable 
quantity compared with those which have 
to be instrumentally discriminated in such 
considerations as Professor Darwin has 
been concerning himself with. In all but 
the most absolutely skilful hands such 
measures are inextricably involved in the 
mere casual errors of observation. In 
the circumstances of the case it is cer- 
tainly no reproach to the mathematical 
reputation of Lagrange that the theory of 
tidal drag has been left for the investiga- 
tion of Professor Darwin. 
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CANON SAINTLEY’S REMORSE, 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CANON SAINTLEY’S REMORSE, 


BY GEORGE HOLMES, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ FARMER JOHN.” 


IT has been for several years my inten- 
tion, in obedience to a promise of long 
ago, to publish this memoir of the last 
hours of Canon Saintley. But, on sitting 
down to the task, I had always found that 
my courage failed me. I never got be- 
yond a few introductory remarks, and even 
with these I found myself dissatisfied. 
Thus it is that for many years I aban- 
doned the idea. It is only now that, real- 
izing how short atime is left mein which 
to put my affairs in order, I have placed 
first amongst those of importance this 
memoir of the old canon. For it was 
with his dying hand in mine that my 
promise to write it was given, and those 
were dying lips that blessed me for the 
promise. The years are many between 
now and then, and yet my hand trembles 
and my eyes are dim as I recall the scene, 
and commit it to words. It may be that 
the vividness of early childhood still paints 
the picture before my sight, and that what 
] then felt in connection with it I shall 
always feel. 

The drowsy evensong was drawing to 
aclose. It had been so stiflingly hot all 
this long July day that we choristers of 
the cathedral school had for once felt 
willing to put on our surplices, and march 
in procession up the cool cathedral aisle. 

I, for one, was rarely sleepy in church. 
I loved the stillness and the music far too 
well. But several of my companions had 
dozed off during the last prayers, although 
they would usually manage to wake up 
and sing the final Amen. 1 had gen- 
erally some point of interest on which to 
fix my attention during service, which 
may have been the real reason for my 
never falling asleep. Sometimes it was 
the long rows of charity school children, 
sometimes it was the sweet face of our 
dear old matron, whom I loved better than 
any one in the whole world, and lately it 
had been the tall, old canon, who walked 
last in procession when the dean was not 
there, and who was just now standing up 
to deliver the benediction. 

] had heard a good deal of talk about 
him in the last few weeks, for the poor 
old man was reported to be drawing near 
hisend. He was in reality far older than 
he looked, and during these last months, 
although never absent from a single ser- 
vice, he had become more and more bent, 
and his walk seemed very feeble this 
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evening, as he passed up into the chancel, 
and took his seat in the subdean’s stall. 

“Old Saintley’s breaking up fast,’’ I 
heard the alto behind me whisper, and 
even the precentor’s eyes were wandering 
after the tall, bent old figure. 

I felt a curious sensation of wonder on 
looking at one who was so soon to die. 
How many strange new things he would 
before long be seeing, while I must wait 
many, many years before they would be 
revealed to me! The young think more 
often of death than the middle-aged, or 
even the old. And, for my part, as I was 
an orphan, my thoughts and speculations 
were more about the dead than about the 
living. 

As he stood there with clasped hands, 
his voice clear, though thin, coming in 
slow and lingering tones, it seemed to me 
that he was already gone, and that a spirit 
looked out of his great, dark eyes. They 
had not changed their look with age, but 
burned under his rugged, white brows 
with the intensity of other years. My 
gaze hung on him, and I felt as if I could 
read his inmost thoughts. I saw his eyes 
wandering to the open doors, as though 
he were taking a last look at the purple 
outline of the northern hills beyond. I 
could not have said whether his gaze was 
sad or stern. But I knew his thoughts 
and mine were the same, and | buried my 
burning cheeks in the sleeve of my sur- 
plice, as the dark eyes were suddenly 
turned on me. “Be amongst you and re- 
main with you always.” It was the last 
benediction he spoke. 

After tea that Sunday afternoon those 
of us who loved her gathered round our 
matron, and begged her to tell us stories 
of her youth. Mrs. Fay was the sweet- 
est-looking little old lady I have ever 
seen. She was very small and very thin, 
with tiny hands and feet. I used to think 
that she looked like a fairy godmother, 
with her silver hair, her long velvet cloak, 
and her gold-rimmed spectacles. Mrs. 
Fay was a widow, with some little private 
property, but as she had no children and 
was particularly fond of boys, she had 
obtained the post of matron in our school, 
and very good care she took of us. 

I think she tried not to have favorites, 
although I must own that I had managed 
to creep into her heart, perhaps because | 
was the only orphan in the school. 

I had come there many years ago, be- 
fore | was old enough to think of singing 
in.the cathedral, and my benefactor was 
the same old canon whom I had been 
watching so attentively of late. So much 
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Mrs. Fay had told me, but as he never 
sent for me, nor spoke to me, I had had no 
opportunity of thanking him for providing 
me with a home and education. I do not 
remember ever to have seen my father, 
but I had a faint shadowy recollection of 
a fair-haired mother, who had kissed me 
vehemently, with strange, sobbing words, 
that I could not understand, as she bade 
me good-bye at the railway station. I 
had been given in charge to the guard, 
for, as I afterwards understood, my mother 
was too poor to take me from London to 
Northminster herself. But she had writ- 
ten constantly to me and to Mrs. Fay 
during our short separation. She had 
died a few months after I left her. 

I had not the remotest idea why Canon 
Saintley provided for me. He was gen- 
erally considered a very hard man. He 
always walked alone, and he was said to 
have no relatives, and very few, if indeed 
any, friends. Thinking over these things 
all through tea made me more than usually 
absent-minded, so that my companions 
had many jokes at my expense. 

Some time after, we were all loitering 
in the playgrcund, when I saw Mrs. Fay 
coming towards us, with a note in her 
hand. We were soon clustering round 
her, while she, with a rather awed expres- 
sion on her face, beckoned me to her. 

“ Boys,” she said, “ Canon Saintley has 
just sent for one of you to go and see 
him.” 

I held my breath while she put on her 
spectacles and Jooked over the note. 

“* Michael Napier,” she said, and point- 
ed to me, “ you must get ready at once. 
It is you he bas sent for. I do not know 
why the canon wants you,” she went on, 
“but he is very ill indeed, the house- 
keeper says, and he expressed such a wish 
to see you that she could not refuse. 1 
will take you there myself directly. Per- 
haps he may wish you to remain with him, 
but I do not know.” 

The boys had looked very frightened 
till it became clear which of us was to go. 
Now they smiled with reassured faces, 
and this did not serve to raise my sinking 
spirits. 

“He is a good old man, and I have no 
doubt kind also, although he looks so 


stern,” Mrs. Fay said, as we went quietly. 


out of the school gates. But I was too 
miserable to take comfort from the re- 
mark, 

We did not speak again till we got to 
the cloisters. It was already twilight, and 
my heart began to beat violently as we 
entered those gloomy passages. Still it 
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was something that dear old Mrs. Fay was 
still by my side. We walked on in silence, 
and at length we stood before the iron- 
studded oaken door of the canon’s house, 

But here my feelings of awe and terror 
became too much for me; and I begged 
dear Mrs. Fay to take me back to the 
school. 

“No, no. Be brave, Michael dear, 
Poor old Canon Saintley is dying, and he 
wants tosee you. You will not disappoint 
him?” 

Her words fell with a strange clearness 
on the stillness of the cloisters, and I 
trembled as I looked at the door, as though 
I were half expecting to see Canon Saint- 
ley’s spirit pass visibly through it. 

A few minutes later and I had passed 
the threshold. A silence more awesome 
than that of the cloisters rested over the 
house, and only my tread and that of the 
housekeeper, on the thickly carpeted pas- 
sage, awoke a slight rustling as we went. 
Yet, strange to say, I now lost my fears. 
I seemed to be no longer awake, but mov- 
ing in some marvellous dream. 

The housekeeper pulled aside a rich 
curtain that shrouded a doorway, and 
knocked lightly once or twice. A clear, 
thin voice, which I well knew, called 
‘Come in” from the distance. We en- 
tered a long, low room; its ceiling crossed 
with black, oaken beams; through the 
latticed oriel I saw the outline of the dis- 
tant hills. A reading-lamp ona table by 
the bed threw a softened light on the 
canon’s white hair. His long, thin hands 
held his watch, which he had just been 
winding; the key had fallen to the ground, 
near the table. A furred mantle had been 
thrown round his shoulders, and a fire 
burned in the grate. To me the room 
seemed chill and cheerless, although I 
had found the day so overpoweringly hot. 

The housekeeper led me to the bed, 
and, obeying a motion of the canon’s, 
placed me on a chair beside him. 

**So you have come, Michael Napier. 
Who brought you?” asked the thin, clear 
voice. 

“Mrs. Fay, our matron,” I murmured 
in reply. 

“ Were you afraid to come? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” I faltered. Had his spirit been 
near me all the way here? 

“And what did Mrs. Fay tell you?” 
he asked presently. 

I felt constrained to tell him. 
said you were dying, sir.” 

There was a short pause and then he 
said, “Are you afraid to stay with me 
now?” 


“ She 
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“No, sir. I was afraid,’ I cried, “ but 
not now. I am not afraid any longer.” 

He did not smile, but motioned to the 
housekeeper to leave him and me alone. 
“He shall watch with me to-night,” he 
said. ‘ And I shall not require anything. 
No doctor, mind, till to-morrow.” He 
laughed queerly. ‘ To-morrow, to-mor- 
row! Will you stay with me, Michael?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. He lay back, 
and closed his eyes. Before leaving the 
room the housekeeper bent to whisper to 
me: “If you want anything, call me. I 
shall be all night in the passage outside, 
on achair near the door. You're a brave 
boy, and God bless you.” I smiled, and 
she passed noiselessly away. 

“ What did the old woman say ?” asked 
the old canon, confronting me with his 
eyes. 

I was obliged to tell him everything. 
“ But you won’t call her,” he cried in his 
thin, clear voice. “I want—I wi// die 
alone with you—since you have come. 
Promise,” he said, stretching out his hand 
for mine. I gave it and promised, for: I 
was under the spell of his will. 

He lay silent for a time and then said: 
“* Michael, I have much to say to you, but 
none must hear. Go quickly outside the 


door, and tell me whether you can distin- 
guish from outside what I am saying.” 
He began speaking in a low tone, and | 
went outside, putting my finger to my lips 
when the old housekeeper wished to ques- 


tion me. I laid my ear against the key- 
hole, but I could only distinguish a vague 
murmuring coming from the room beyond. 
“No, I heard no words,” I said, as I re- 
turned and sat down again. 

“ Michael,” said the old man, “ you are 
a very little lad; how old are you?” 

“Twelve years old last month, sir, the 
21st,” I answered. 

“You look about seven. Tell me, why 
do you fix those grey eyes of yours on me 
when I say the benediction in the cathe- 
dral?” Again I was compelled to tell 
him my every thought. 

“Well, you are right,” he said pres- 
ently, “1 shall soon be gone. And there 
is noone to be sorry. Some will be glad. 
And yet you were not afraid to come and 
see me die. I shall grow very cold, Mi- 
chael, cold as ice; and there will be no 
sound in this room save the rustle of 
death’s wings. You will not hear them, 
boy, so you need not shudder. Don’t fix 
your eyes on me so, Michael. Ah, God, 
you have your father’s eyes! Poor Mi- 
chael Napier! But you have got Her hair, 


‘the world. 
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her golden hair, my little tender Rachel’s 
hair, so soft and fair, it was like threads of 
golden silk.” He sat up in his bed, and 
passed his hand over my head as he said 
this. 

“T am dying,” he went on, “ with only 
this little lad to watch by me. You shall 
not repent it, Michael, for somehow I 
knew you would come. Michael, love 
much, and many; I have only loved my- 
self, and now it profiteth me nothing.” 
His eyes were fixed on my face with a 
wistful look. ‘I have so little time,” he 
said, “and so much to tell. Michael, you 
must hear me out, and judge, when all is 
told, whether God can forgive me. I fear 
me much he cannot. But you shall hear, 
and when I am gone you must publish it, 
that all may know what manner of man 
the good Canon Saintley was.” 

He groaned, and whispered what sound- 
ed like the fragment of aprayer. ‘ Prom- 
ise that you will publish the tale, that I 
may die in peace.” 

I faltered out, “I promise.” 

“I wish to do some good before I die. 
But there is so little time.” He pointed 
to a leather book and a pencil, which lay 
on the table. “Take them,” he said, 
“and write.” 

“As a lad,” he began, “I was brought 
up to know that I must make my way in. 
I was clever without being in 
any way a genius, and my mother, who 
was a widow, toiled day and night at 
dressmaking, to enable her to send me to 
a good school. A rich lady who was in- 
terested in her, for she had been her maid, 
took me up. _ I was put toa first-rate gen- 
tlemen’s school; and when the lady died 
she left a sufficient sum to defray my col- 
lege expenses, with a view to my becom- 
ing a clergyman. I went up to Oxford 
full of hopes and resolutions, and my first 
examinations made me well spoken of 
among the dons of my college 1 gained 
several prizes, but the Ireland was 
throughout the goal of my ambition. I 
was accompanied from school to college 
by an inseparable friend, one Micnael 
Napier, a very handsome lad, who made 
as many friends as I did few, for he was 
a brilliant talker and delightful compan- 
ion, while I was shy, proud, and reserved. 
He knew all my history, and took the 
deepest interest in my plans, throwing 
himself into my future as though it had 
been his own. I was as attached to him 
as it was possible for me to be to any one; 
for my own self, from earliest years, had 
been impressed upon me as the first con- 
sideration. Napier, though better born 
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and better off than I was, in his inter- 
course with me (he was some few months 
younger) invariably treated me as his su- 
perior. He did not seem in his humility 
to be conscious that, whereas I had talent, 
he had genius and gifts, which would 
place him with little difficulty in the front 
rank. I knew this only too well, and so 
did all his numerous friends. 

“In our fourth year we both devoted 
every spare moment to reading for the 
Ireland. Napier was a clever draughts- 
man, and devoted to his pencil. But he 
was content to neglect even this favorite 
pursuit for more serious work. His in- 
spiring motive was that he was devotedly 
attached to a young lady of higher rank 
than his own; and in a brilliant university 
career, with its attendant rewards, he saw 
his only hope of succeeding in his suit. 
] alone knew of this, and inwardly scoffed 
at Napier forso soon giving up his liberty. 

“One Sunday evening we dined witha 
large and merry party. It was a warm 
June day, and we leaned out of the win- 
dows watching the people passing to 
church. One of the company proposed — 
but not, 1 fear, in a spirit of devotion — 
that we should follow their example; and 
it was decided that a church not far off, 
noted for its ritualistic services, would 
offer the best entertainment. We hurried 
out, Napier catching up a small dinner- 
bell as he ran through the hall. This he 
concealed under his gown, and rang at in- 
tervals as we walked along, to our delight, 
and the surprise of the passers-by. The 
church was brilliantly lighted, and crowded 
to the doors. It was seated with chairs, 
the men and women being separated. I 
was behind our three companions with 
Napier, who, putting the bell carefully on 
the floor between us, drew out his note- 
book, and began surreptitiously to sketch 
some of the congregation. 

“ My nerves, which the severe study of 
the last weeks had strained unduly, were 
excited by the wine I| had just been drink- 
ing; and the flaring gaslight and smell of 
incense served still more to inflame my 
brain. I whispered and laughed with 
Napier and our friends in front, so that 
heads were several times turned in our 
direction, and a verger was signalled to 
come and watch us. 

“Just then the preacher mounted the 
pulpit stairs. After giving out his text, 
he stood for a moment regarding the mass 
of people before him with an air of solemn 
dignity, and it was during this pause that, 
prompted by some devil, I suddenly bent 
down, and rang the dinner-bell loudly once 
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or twice, at the same time shouting in a 
feigned voice, ‘/uffins, muffins /” 

“ Napier, horror-struck, instantly leaned 
over me, and seized my hand. 

“ The congregation rose. There wasa 
struggle, and, I knew not how, the verger 
was near us, we were outside the church 
door, Napier and I, and I heard him say- 
ing in a firm voice, ‘ Yes, I did it. I tell 
you I did it— I rang the bell.’ 

“T felt as if I had been struck dumb. 
I do not, cannot, believe I then intended 
that Napier should bear the blame for me. 
I simply stood dazed, and powerless to 
utter a word, while the verger took down 
his name and college, with a view of re- 
porting the outrage to the vice-chancellor. 
I did not sleep that night; and I remained 
in my rooms all the next day. At about 
nine o’clock in the evening one of our 
companions of the previous night came to 
see me. He volunteered the news for 
which I dared not ask. Napier had been 
summoned before the vice chancellor’s 
court that morning; the verger and several 
others had given evidence ; he had denied 
nothing, and although much regret was 
expressed the offence was considered a 
very grave one, and the sentence was 
rustication for a year. ‘ And he was sure 
of the Ireland, you know,’ added my friend, 
with tears in his eyes. 

* Sent down for a whole year; his short 
and brilliant career over; this was what 
Napier’s generosity had cost him. At 
the moment of detection he had rapidly 
summed up the comparative value of his 
university course and mine; the balance 
leaned heavily to me, so, without a pause 
for regret, he took the step backwards 
which left me first in the race. I never 
saw him again. He went down in the 
course of the next few days, and by that 
time I was too ill to leave my rooms. 
Our friends, without exception, believed 
Napier guilty; and my depression was 
attributed to unselfish regret at his loss. 

“From that moment fortune turned a 
beaming countenance on me. I won the 
Ireland, obtained a fellowship at my own 
college, and settled down to university 
life with the satisfied consciousness of a 
future well provided for. Napier, as had 
been anticipated, did not return to Oxford. 
I: did not till some years after know the 
real reason of this. For I made no at- 
tempt to meet him, nor to gain any news 
of him. But the fatal cause of this sepa- 
ration ever haunted my thoughts; and | 
often walked long distances to avoid pass- 
ing the church where we had parted for- 
ever. I took orders, although such belief 
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as I had ever had vanished in the moment 
when I permitted wrong to triumph over 
right, at the great crisis of my life. I be- 
lieved in myself alone, and my power to 
remove all obstacles from the path of my 
ambition. 

“T obtained some reputation as a 
preacher, and my published sermons 
were, I believe, the cause of my future 
promotion; but that was not till many 
years later. I did not intend to marry, as 
that would have deprived me of my fel- 
lowship, and I learned increasingly to 
value my present life of ease. I went 
abroad in the vacations; my rooms were 
full of antiques and pictures, in which 
poor Napier’s refined taste would have re- 
joiced — poor Napier, to whom they really 
belonged, they, my reputation, and my 
very soul. When, no matter where, this 
thought came to me, I was seized with 
violent shuddering, and a terror as of 
the presence of death and judgment over- 
powered me. I made no friends, for I 
dared not cultivate an intimacy which 
might result in a self-revelation. 

“I was now approaching middle age. 
At the beginning of a summer vacation | 
happened to spend a few days in London 
on my way to the Continent. One even- 
ing I wandered out, and amused myself 


with looking into the picture-shops in a 


street near my hotel. I had been fond of 
doing so years ago with Napier, who 
could never pass a picture-shop without 
looking in, to admire or to criticise. 

“On this particular evening I found 
much to interest me in one of the smaller 
of the shops. There was in the window 
a set of lovely sketches of the Thames 
near Oxford, which I found to be both 
true and suggestive; suggestive also of 
Napier, of whose careful style they re- 
minded me. Feeling myself to be se- 
curely unknown in the great city, and 
unable to suppress my secret desire for 
news of him, | passed into the shop, in- 
tending to purchase the pictures and to 
learn the artist’s name. 

“My entrance interrupted a hurried 
conversation which was being carried on 
between the dealer, who spoke in harsh 
tones, and a young girl, who shrank into 
the background when I appeared. 1 asked 
my question, and while the shopman bent 
to examine the price I turned and looked 
at the girl. 

“It was the most beautiful face I had 
ever seen. I looked until she blushed 
under her shabby, black bonnet, as though 
she were afraid that my glance might be 
criticising her poor dress and threadbare 
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shawl. She had thick waves of fair hair 
lying smoothly on a low forehead; and 
her large, dark-blue eyes, set far apart, 
were full of sweetness and intelligence. 
I thought she gave a little, wistful smile 
when I paid for the sketches and put 
them under my arm. I stood,!I do not 
know why, still looking in at the window 
some time after. The conversation was 
continued within, and I detected some 
fragments which led me to conclude that 
the dealer was buying some pictures from 
the girl, and driving a hard bargain. She 
was so young to be thus occupied alone, 
at that hour, that my pity was aroused, 
and, without any definite plan, I waited 
till she came out of the shop. She lin- 
gered for a moment; then she saw me, 
and | noticed that she blushed again, and 
seemed to hesitate whether she should 
speak to me or not. I suppose my age 
and my clerical dress gave her confidence 
in me. She came a little nearer, and 
pointing to the sketches under my arm, 
she said timidly, ‘Would you like to see 
some other pictures done by the same 
artist who did those?’ 

“She looked straight at my eyes with a 
brave innocence. Her unconscious beauty 
acted on me likeaspell. My heart actu- 
ally beat more quickly, with a sensation 
that was newto me. She drewa portfolio 
from under her poor shawl, and caution- 
ing me to walk on a short distance, in 
case the dealer should be watching us, 
she held up the pictures one by one for 
me to see. ‘He is such a hard man, and 
this is against his rules,’ she said. ‘My 
poor brother and I are quite dependent 
on his favor.’ 

“I admired the sketches, particularly 
those she had herself done. They were 
cleverer than her brother’s, although less 
finished. I bought nearly the whole port- 
folio, for which she asked but a modest 
sum; and in return I learned her history 
and her address. She told me she was 
only seventeen, and that her father, who 
had been a poor London curate all his 
days, had lately died, leaving her and a 
crippled brother totally unprovided for. 
They were now with difficulty supporting 
themselves by the sale of their paintings 
to the dealer. 

“*] suppose I might be a governess, 
she said, ‘but I could not leave my 
brother. He is very ill just now, and 
I can only get away from him when he 
sleeps.’ 

“] parted from her at her home, and 
strolled back to my hotel, still under the 
spell of her influence. 
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“I did not go abroad for several weeks. 
Instead, I paid daily visits to the poor 
house of the children artists; and perhaps 
the one kind action of my long, selfish 
life was that of brightening the cripple 
boy’s last days on earth. A kind action 
— but by no means a disinterested one. 
I was in love with his sister, and my in- 
stinct told me that kindness to her brother 
was the surest way to win her heart. At 
times I felt I could relinquish my life of 
ease at Oxford to have her always at my 
side. But this was only attimes. When, 
after the death of the boy, I returned to 
my college, old habits reasserted them- 
selves, and I dreaded any change of life. 
But notwithstanding this we were now 
formally, although secretly,engaged. Ra- 
chel continued to board in the same 
house, and labored with all of her old 
diligence at her painting, refusing the al- 
lowance which I wished to give her. I 
always found her bending over her easel, 
a large ‘painting-apron covering her shab- 
by dress. 

“It was understood between us that 
when a good college living offered, I 
should accept it and we should be mar- 
ried. Yet, inwardly, I hoped that many 
years would elapse before this would hap- 
pen. 

**We had been engaged for five years. 
One day when we were walking together, 
Rachel surprised me by offering earnestly 
to release me from my engagement. She 
did not realize that it was her youth which 
was being wasted by my selfishness; she 
only feared that she was spoiling my life, 
which, she said, there were many others 
much worthier to share. Overcome by 
her generosity, I declared that my life 
was hers only, and | left her reassured 
and happy. 

**Soon, after, the incumbent of a valu- 
able benefice in the gift of my college 
died, and the living was offered to me. It 
was in almost every respect a suitable 
place, the only drawback being that it 
was situated far away from any town, on 
the wildest part of the Yorkshire moors. 
I went down to see it, and spent a few 
days in the vicarage house. In that lonely 
region my spirit, undisturbed by the influ- 
ences of society, at once became a prey to 
the bitterest feelings of remorse. Na- 
pier’s face again haunted me at every 
turn; and when I entered the quiet coun- 
try church my own unrepented sin seemed 
to arise and accuse me. I could not face 
a lifetime in such a desolate place. I fled 
back to Oxford, and, shutting my eyes to 
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all possible consequences, I refused the 
living. 

“T suppose this was the death blow to 
Rachel’s hopes. I received a short and 
sorrowful letter from her in answer to 
mine which announced what I had done. 
She gave me my liberty, and assured me 
that nothing could now induce her toalter 
her decision. On reading her brave and 
gentle words, I found it hard to stifle my 
regret and my affection. I had loved her 
indeed, although I loved myself more. 
Yet before long I managed to persuade 
myself that I had been ill treated, and I 
answered her letter with a cruelty that 
must have deeply wounded her sensitive 
mind. She made no reply; and I ban- 
ished her from my heart. It had been 
better for her had she never met me that 
summer evening. Those who have loved 
me have suffered — always suffered.” 

The minster clock struck twelve, but 
I felt no inclination tosleep. My heart 
beat fast with fear lest the old man should 
die before all was told. He had been 
making a great effort. His voice had 
been getting weaker and weaker, and his 
eyes grew dimmer each moment. Now 
all was stillin the room. It became very 
cold, and, as I looked on his white and 
quiet face, I asked myself was he dead. 

But suddenly he opened his eyes, and 
began to speak again. 

** Michael, Michael, I am dying. Give 
me that glass of water. You are a gentle 
boy. Heaven bless you, Michael, for 
helping me to die!” 

His eyes closed. 
he should live. 

** Michael,” he began, speaking with 
difficulty, “there is not much left to tell. 
Some years after, Rachel wrote to me that 
she had married —an artist, a friend of 
her brother’s. She begged for my for- 
giveness if she had wronged me. Wronged 
me! I laughed when I read the words. 
Yet from that moment my heart was dead. 
I felt then all I bad lost. I gathered that 
it was a poor marriage. But she wrote 
that, ‘he loved her, and she had been so 

The signature was ‘ Rachel Na- 


I prayed to God that 


“My mother!” I said, in an awed 
whisper. 

- After a long pause, Canon Saintley 
continued : — 

“Two or three years after, an old col- 
lege friend, named Blackwood, was dining 
with me in my rooms. His first words 
were, had I seen Napier’s death in that 
morning’s paper? The shock of the dis- 
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closure almost stunned me, and I was 
compelled to leave the room for some 
minutes to compose myself. We sat 
talking till late of the time when we three 
had been at Oxford together. He ex- 
pressed surprise that I had never met 
Napier again, and asked me whether I 
had ever heard what his history had been. 
I murmured that I had not. He told me 
that Napier’s after life had been ruined 
by that Sunday evening’s adventure. The 
young lady to whom he was engaged had 
refused to see him again when he left 
Oxford, without giving any reason; his 
relatives had treated him with coldness 
instead of sympathy; and his heart was 
broken. He was unable to settle to any- 
thing; and then he had taken to bad 
ways, and for a time nothing was to be 
heard of him. His mother, who had 
believed in him in spite of everything, 
stood by him to the last. But she had 
been unable to help him, owing to heavy 
money losses; and she died in compara- 
tive poverty not many years after. Na- 
pier had been devoted to her, and her 
death seemed to sober him. He turned 
over a new leaf, and found occupation in 
his old art of drawing, by which he soon 
began to earn aliving. He worked with 
untiring perseverance and much success 
for many years, when he married a lovel 

woman, herself an artist, named Rache 
Moore. Blackwood added that he had 
heard that Napier had taught her and 
her brother drawing, when they were chil- 
dren. 

“At the name of Rachel Moore I 
sprang from my chair; but hastily con- 
trolling myself, I signed to Blackwood to 
finish his tale. There was no more to 
tell. Napier’s death, although I had not 
seen it, was in that morning’s papers. 

“A gloom fell over me; and my com- 
panion, pressing my hand with sympathy, 
soon left me to my wretched thoughts. I 
was now a haunted man. 

°“* A few months later the canonry of 
Northminster was offered to me by the 
crown, and I hailed the preferment as 
affording a change of scene. I deter- 
mined to leave Oxford forever, and to take 
up my residence at Northminster. I sold 
all my pictures and valuable curiosities 
which I had collected. The sight of these 
beautiful objects only helped to remind 
me of the past. 

“I never saw Rachel again; but one 
day I received a letter from her. It was 
a touching letter, and my eyes filled as I 
read it. Nothing could have induced her 
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to write for herself, she said, but for her 
fatherless boy she had compelled herself to 
ask forhelp. And she had no one to goto 
but myself. In memory of our friendship 
of long ago, would I do something for the 
boy? Perhaps my interest would obtain 
him a place in some charitable institution, 
where he might be educated and fitted for 
supporting himself when he grew up. He 
was five years old, she said; a good little 
lad, and a great comfort to her. It hurt 
her so to part with him; but it would be 
for his good. She had strength enough 
still to work for herself. She did not 
refer to my knowledge of her husband, 
and I saw that he had been faithful to the 
end. I wrote back ashort note. I said 
that a vacancy had occurred in the North- 
minster choir school, to which I prom- 
ised to nominate her son. I would pay 
whatever was wanting to complete her 
boy’s support while he was there. But I 
offered no word of sympathy or kindness 
to the woman whom I had wronged —to 
the widow of the man whose life I had 
ruined. She wrote gratefully in answer. 
She must have pined after you; she died 
very soon after you left her. 

“I did not go to see you when you 
came. Mrs. Fay often spoke to me of you, 
wishing, no doubt, to interest me in my 
protégé. She had taken a fancy to you, be- 
Cause you were so small for your age, and 
you had such pretty ways, she said. For 
some time I dreaded to look in the direc- 
tion of the little schoolboys, who followed 
the old lady into the cathedral. When I 
heard that you had been admitted into the 
choir, and visitors said that your singing 
was beautiful, I used to try and close my 
ears during the anthem solos, lest 1 should 
distinguish your mother’s tones in your 
young voice. I never looked at you, lest 
your face should recall your mother’s to 
me. 

“Yet, one night, while you were sing- 
ing, and every eye was turned on you, I 
felt compelled to look. It was a still, 
summer evening, and the sunset streamed 
through the painted windows. The cathe- 
dral was flooded with light. It shone on 
your fair hair and your little surplice. 
The anthem was Steggall’s ‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.’ 
‘Vanity of vanities,’ swelled the great 
chorus, ‘all is vanity.” To one con- 
science at least the words seemed to strike 
the key-note of a wasted life. And then 
your voice alone was heard softly repeat- 
ing, ‘Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of they youth.’ As you whispered 
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the words, you slowly turned your face 
full on me. Ah, God! how I suffered 
then! I saw in you an avenging angel. 
For you had your father’s eyes, and to 
my overwrought imagination, they seemed 
to meet mine with a look of childish an- 
guish and reproach. God had sent the 
child-image of my dead friend to haunt me 
till my death. 

“ After that you never sang but my at- 
tention was fastened on you only. And 
again and again I fancied that your sad 
young gaze followed me reproachfully. 
Mrs. Fay often spoke of you, but I could 
not summon courage to address you my- 
self.” 


The faint traces of the fingers of dawn 
were laid on the summits of the northern 
hills as the old canon’s voice ceased. 
Looking through the latticed oriel, I could 
see innumerable birds come swiftly from 
the trees in the garden below. A deep 
sigh seemed to sound from the sleeping 
world without. Nature was rousing her- 
self to wake; she breathed again. 

The room grew colder and colder. An 
icy presence seemed to be creeping to- 
wards me. I shuddered at the felt con- 
sciousness of an invisible entrance. The 
candles were burned to their sockets. I 
heard the minster clock strike three. A 
fearful hush fell. 

“Michael!” I drew closer to the bed. 
“Take my hand, Michael,” he said. I 
took the chilly hand between both of mine. 
“Hold fast, Michael, don’t let go,” he said 
faintly. ‘Could you kiss me, Michael, 
before I die? Justso; once, twice.” He 
blessed me with one hand on my head, 
the other still clasping mine. 

*“*Michael, God bless thee, lad! It 
grows very dark. It is cold, very cold! 
Think of me with love — pity — when you 
pass my grave. Turn my face towards 
the rising sun, I ever loved the warm 
sunshine. Michael — Rachel — they are 
coming — your sake — they forgive.” 


The hours crepton. The minster bells 
chimed eight. I sat still holding his cold 
hand in mine. Then suddenly my dazed 
eyes fell on the old matron’s sweet face, 
and I fell senseless into her arms. 

I was found to be the old man’s sole 
heir. 1 was now well provided for — even 
rich. 

But it was only to the dear old matron 
that I ever gave a full account of his last 
hours, or told the sad story of Canon 
Saintley’s remorse. 
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“Varzin, Fuly 9, 1884. 

“T am glad, dear sir (Auer Wohlgebo- 
ven), that your kind missive affords me an 
opportunity of thanking you for the long 
hours of pleasant intercourse with the 
Buchholz (mit der Buchholz’n) which 1 
have enjoyed during the enforced leisure 
of my illness. From the subtlety of your 
sketches of Berlin life, and from their 
exact reproduction of the local dialect, I, 
who have spent half my life io Berlin, 
should never have guessed the author to be 
aught else than a Berliner bred and born. 
The discovery of my error has served only 
to heighten my admiration of the fidelity 
of these pictures. I hope the Buchholz’s 
life (das Leben der Buchholzen) may hold 
out yet awhile against the enmity of the 
Bergfeldt (der Bergfeldt’n), and that she 
may be induced to delight us with further 
descriptions of it. V. BISMARCK.” 


Thus writes Prince Bismarck to Dr. 
Julius Stinde, a native of Holstein, who 
has sprung into fame at a bound — his 
studies of middle-class life in Berlin, en- 
titled ‘“*Die Familie Buchholz,’ having, 
since their appearance in 1884, already 
reached a thirty-seventh edition. A prom- 
ising new writer of fiction, with an eye for 
virgin soil, is always and everywhere a 
notable phenomenon. He claims extra 
attention when he chances to arise in 
Germany, where masters of the craft 
have been rarer than in either England or 
France. Dr. Stinde, whose début fore- 
tokens a brilliant future, and who comes 
so specially well accredited, is on every 
ground in himself worth knowing. More- 
over, he opens up a little world entirely 
fresh to English readers, and all the more 
likely to attract them that it is so curiously 
different from their own familiar world, 
both of fact and fiction. Here, again, we 
have a fresh instance of the perennial 
force of Goethe’s counsel, — 


Grieft nur hinein in’s volle Menschenleben ! 
Ein jeder lebt’s, nicht vielen ist’s bekannt, 
Und wo Ihr’s packt, da ist’s interessant. 


Our author neither theorizes, nor teach- 
es, nor moralizes. From the dense, be- 
wildering throng of actors in the human 
drama, he has singled out one tiny group 
for study of an almost scientific accuracy 
and thoroughness, and has then fused his 
observations into such a living picture as 


* Die Familie Buchholz. By Julius Stinde. Part 
I., 1 vol., 37th edition. Part I1., 1 vol., 29th edition. 
Berlin, 1885: Freund & Jeckel. 
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only a true artist can create. His sketches 
are vigorous, realistic, and racy; they 
sparkle with bright fun and joyousness. 
Many a grave treatise on “ middle-class 
life in Berlin,” arrayed in the full pomp of 
blue-book lore, would not be half so in- 
structive, or furnish half so much to think 
about. Let us, then, without further pre- 
amble, avail ourselves of his guidance, 
and make straight for a quarter of the city 
comprised in the N.E. postal district. 
We will stop before a house in the Lands- 
berger Strasse, distinguished from its 
neighbors by the absence of a shop-front, 
and the presence — somewhat puzzling to 
account for — of a pair of pilasters, which, 
starting from the first story, traverse the 
second, and reach nearly to the roof. 
They must have been devised by an 
architect fired with a sudden ambition to 
build for once in the Grecian style, who 
had opened his design-book at a wrong 
page. The customary semicircular arch 
surmounts the street door, the one half of 
which is usually folded back in daytime, 
disclosing to view the entrance passage, 
whence a glass door opens into the yard. 
A shimmer of green, visible through the 
figured ground-glass panes, comes from 
a smail garden behind, wherein an apple- 
tree and a few elderbushes, thickly be- 


sprinkled with “blacks,” and smelling 
of soot, carry on the struggle for exist- 


ence. Yet there are days in May when, 
after being refreshed by a soft shower, 
even the little back garden in the Lands- 
berger Strasse discourses pleasantly 
enough of spring. 

In the modern house, so oddly tattooed 
with incongruous Greek conceits in stuc- 
co, dwell Herr Karl Buchholz, wholesale 
hosier and Bezirks-Rath (a dignity anal- 
ogous to that of a British vestryman), 
Frau Wilhelmine his spouse (Bismarck’s 
“the Buchholz”), and their pretty daugh- 
ters, Betti and Emmi, who are emerging 
from bread-and butter-misshood into that 
higher stage of feminine evolution, when 
it behoves a mother to be on the lookout 
for likely sons-in-law. This paramount 
duty is present to Frau Buchholz’s mind 
at all times and places, and under all imag- 
inable circumstances. She never loses 
sight of it. Son-in-law-hunting may be 
said, in Wagnerian parlance, to constitute 
her Leit-Motiv, although, every now and 
then some other interest, more or less ab- 
sorbing, will shoot through the dominant 
melody, and blend with it in a tangle of 
intricate convolutions, after the manner 
in which learned musical composers de- 
light closely to interweave two or three 
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separate themes, letting first one, and then 
another, come uppermost. Such a fre- 
quently recurring subordinate or second 
subject, is a chronic rivalry with the 
Bergfeldts, who are wont to give them- 
selves airs, and to look down upon trade 
from the altitude of a small post in the 
civil service, notwithstanding that they 
have a hard task to make both ends 
meet, while abundance and growing pros- 
perity reign at the hosier’s. 

Frau Buchholz is the central figure of 
the household, and indeed of the whole 
circle to which we are about to be intro- 
duced. She offers atype characteristic to 
some extent of Germany in general, but 
perhaps more especially so of Berlin in 
particular. She is essentially a specimen 
of the Berlin middle-middle class. In 
Germany, as in England and in France, 
the middle class splits up into three sec- 
tions —the upper one, by imperceptible 
gradations, shading off into the aristoc- 
racy, the lower into the proletariat. The 
intermediate section it really is which, 
both in the good and the bad sense, em- 
bodies the qualities, peculiarities, and 
traditions that go to make what we mean 
by dourgeoisie. In order to understand 
Frau Buchholz and her satellites, and in 
order also to account for some apparent 
discrepancies between their social posi- 
tion and the cast of their minds, we must 
remember how high a development popu- 
lar education has reached in Germany, 
and how freely most of the paths to intel- 
lectual life are accessible to a large pro- 
portion of the nation. 

In Frau Wilhelmine streaks of the 
homeliest, most material, and prosaic pre- 
occupations, and of downright vulgarity, 
alternate with outbursts of genuine senti- 
ment, of girlish gush and romance, and 
with a vague feeling for things intellec- 
tual and esthetic, which is quite sincere, 
although clothed in “high-falutin.” At 
one moment, she is wholly concentrated 
on the preparation of some pet dish of her 
busband’s (generally of a rather heavy 
and indigestible kind), or she is manufac- 
turing “*squirt-cakes ” on a colossal scale 
for an impending tea party, which is to be 
enlivened by thought-reading and experi- 
ments in magnetism. ‘ We are so apt to 
run short, you know,” she remarks to 
Betti, “whenever the Bergfeldts come.” 
At another time she will be rhapsodizing 
on the joys of wedded affection. “ Her 
Karl,” after more than twenty years of 
marriage, and despite a daily consumption 
of beer which can hardly have failed to 
add a good many stones to his weight, is 
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still the adored lover of her youth; and 
anon in the course of a summer outing at 
Tegel, where Alexander von Humboldt 
lies buried, we find her aspiring to read 
his “Cosmos.” ‘Such a historical back- 
ground in our immediate vicinity,” she 
soliloquizes, “renders the workings of 
genius present to us in every walk we 
take, and fills us with a glad conscious- 
ness of belonging to the cultivated class 
ourselves.” However, the “ mountains of 
Mexico and their geological conforma- 
tion,’ coupled with the overpowering heat, 
have a soporific effect inevitably fatal to 
even the keenest desire to be in touch 
with the associations of a hallowed spot ; 
and * Cosmos,” which Uncle Fritz (Frau 
Buchholz’s mischievous and _ sarcastic 
younger brother) had ail along declared 
to be far beyond her, is put by to be read 
under more favorable conditions. 

To her own and her family’s wonder, 
Frau Wilhelmine has drifted into journal- 
ism on the raft of a grievance. A play 
ostensibly suitable for a doll’s theatre has 
found its way into the hands of the young 
folks, without previously undergoing the 
maternal censorship. It turns out to be 


fitter for the Paris Vaudeville or Vari- 
étés, not to say the Palais Royal, than 
for juvenile innocence in the perfectly 


proper atmosphere of the Landsberger 
Strasse. On Emmi’s birthday some 
friends and Uncle Fritz come to see a 
representation of “ A Giddy Young Wom- 
an,” a farce in three acts, by Bittner and 
Pohl. Very few minutes elapse after 
the rise of the curtain, ere it grows clear 
that a terrible mistake has been made. 
“A pretty beginning!” whispers Frau 
Heimreich, who, even before the audi- 
ence were seated, had shown signs of an 
inclination to ill- natured fault-finding. 
* What is the good of weighing every 
word ina pair of gold scales?” answers 
Frau Buchholz, at first thinking to brave 
it out. But things on the stage proceed 
from bad to worse. ‘The fun is getting 
faster, it seems to me,” says Frau Heim- 
reich audibly. Poor Frau Buchholz is in 
agony. At last Biittner and Pohl attain 
a climax of impropriety which is too much 
for her. She jumps up and puts an ex- 
tinguisher on the dolls and their guileless 
prompters. ‘ In your house children may 
learn nice things, I must say,” sneers 
Frau Heimreich. ‘Come, Agnes, Paula, 
Martha—come away with me! I will 
have nothing to do with such shocking 
goings-on. We are a respectable family. 
Your grandpapa, my late father, received 
the order of the Red Eagle.” “ But only 
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of the fourth grade,” retorts Frau Buch- 
holz, goaded beyond endurance by Frau 
Heimreich’s boastfulness, which never 
loses a chance of trotting out the old gen- 
tleman and his decoration. Well, the 
evening proves a miserable failure and 
humiliation, all because of the unscrupu- 
lousness of publishers and booksellers, 
who scatter their poisonous wares broad- 
cast without labelling them. So in the 
public interest, and to make an outlet for 
her boiling rage, Frau Wilhelmine rushes 
to her desk and relates the story, with 
many details here omitted, to a weekly 
newspaper. Do London editors, I should 
like to know, ever send in return to the 
grievance-mongers who favor them with 
outpourings, a registered letter enclosing 
several guineas? That, anyhow, was the 
noble course adopted by the Berlin rédac- 
teur, presumably with a view of tempting 
his correspondent to write again. In this 
way, bit by bit, ina series of letters to a 
newspaper, despatched at irregular inter- 
vals, extending over an indefinite number 
of years, the chronicles that were to enjoy 
such high favor at Varzin are supposed to 
have been woven. It was no small glory. 
to have set Frau Wilhelmine’s pen in mo- 
tion, and to have been able to charm into 
forgetfulness of State cares the supreme 
controller of European destinies. When 
the Reichskanzler deigned to ask for some 
more of the good lady’s causeries, Dr. 
Stinde, who is one of his ardent admirers 
and political disciples, was as ready to 
comply with a wish so flattering as was 
Shakespeare to exhibit Falstaff in love, at 
the bidding of Elizabeth. A continuation 
— ‘“ Buchhoizen in Italien ” — grew out of 
the chancellor’s request. However, it is 
with * Buchholzen in Berlin” alone that 
we are here concerned. 

Barring a funeral, almost every solem- 
nity in life figures in these pages. We 
have births and christenings, several be- 
trothals, a Polterabend, and a wedding; 
also a death by suicide, a form of tragedy 
frightfully on the increase at Berlin. We 
are taken to buy fairings by gaslight in 
the Christmas market, and are regaled 
with AZahnpielen (a sort of frumenty), 
stewed carps and horse-radish sauce, a 
bowl of punch, and other dainties, on New 
Year’s eve. Frau Buchholz gives, and 
goes to, divers tea and supper parties. 
She visits the “ fisheries ” (the precursors 
of those at South Kensington), and the 
annual exhibition of pictures; and, as a 
birthday surprise for “ her Karl,” she has 
her portrait painted in oil, for which the 
sittings take place by stealth in the artist’s 
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studio, She gets up picnics, she betakes 
herself to the seaside, to a vélleggiatura 
amidst the woods of Tegel, and to the min- 
eral springs of Carlsbad for a “cure.” She 
prepares a ¢rousseau, she superintends 
the furnishing’of a house, she intervenes 
in the pecuniary troubles of her friends, 
she sets a tavern threatened with bank- 
ruptcy on its legs again. In virtue of her 
connection with the press, she gets invited 
to the journalists’ ball; she attends a re- 
gatta, and thrills with loyal pride at sight 
of the crown prince and his sons; she 
palpitates with patriotic sentiments and 
emotion among the surging crowd who 
witness the torchlight procession in honor 
of the Reichskanzler’s seventieth birth- 
day ; she allows Uncle Fritz, for purposes 
of his own, to inveigle her into a some- 
what “fast ” music-hall ; she is compelled 
to appear in a law court, as defendent in a 
libel case. In short, she leads us through 
scenes the most various, which shift in- 
cessantly. 

It has been told what handsome ac- 
knowledgment her first letter to the weekly 
paper, anent the doll’s theatre fiasco, had 
brought its writer. Frau Wilhelmine was 


quite overcome on beholding the contents 
of the registered envelope: — 


My husband said [she records] I may well 
be proud of you now, Wilhelmine, when I 
think of your having earned all that by author- 
ship. 

“ Karl,” I answered, ** I have now and then 
lost my temper with you; but it shall never 
happen more—really not.” He embraced 
and kissed me, and again I had to burst out 
crying. Emmi and Betti clasped their arms 
around me at seeing me still so agitated; and 
their eyes, too, were wet with tears. 

“Come, come, children!” I said, in sooth- 
ing accents, “it is only joy that has upset me. 
If the Heimreich could but be here to see, 
how it would vex her!” 


The guineas are spent upon a new bon- 
net, but there is enough left over to justify 
a grand family treat. So in the evening 
Frau Buchholz, with the modish product 
of her pen on her head, sallies forth with 
“the children” for Bilse’s concert-hall, 
where “papa” is later on to join them. 
“ The delight of the children was bound. 
less; and while we were about it, we 
thought we might as well begin by going 
to the confectioner’s to have a cup of choc- 
olate frothed with whipped cream, and 
something nice to crunch with our teeth. 
It was lovely!” At Bilse’s we are for 
the first time presented to the formidable 
Frau Bergfeldt, who fills so large a space 
in Frau Buchholz’s thoughts and talk. 
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She is seated at a table with her daughter 
Auguste. 


We went up and exchanged salutations. 

“Good-evening, Frau Bergfeldt,” said I; 
“and canit really be you? How your Auguste 
has grown since last I saw her!” 

Of course, as I perceived at once, it was 
only her dress which made the girl look so 
tall. She was got up in the very height of the 
fashion, with a long train, a cuirass bodice, 
and her hair brushed over her forehead like a 
pony’s mane. I shouldn’t think of letting my 
girls be decked out so, although by this time 
such a gown would be quite as suitable for 
Betti as for Auguste Bergfeldt, who is so an- 
gular and awkward that it’s a sin and a shame 
to dress her like a grown-up person, for all she 
was confirmed two years ago. However, long 
sleeves may do best for such sharp elbows, 


The party are presently joined by Frau 
Bergfeldt’s handsome son Emil and a 
young law-student named Weigelt. “ H’m! 
h’m!” I thought to myself, “ there’s some- 
thing a-weaving on the loom; we must 
keep oureyes open.” Theconcert begins, 
and out comes Frau Bergfeldt’s stocking, 
whereat she knits as assiduously ‘as 
though she were bent on earning back the 
charge for admission.” 


No one can stand up more for domestic in- 
dustry, or more heartily detest idleness, than I 
do ; but when one goes to a concert to culti- 
vate one’s mind, it is preposterous to divide 
one’s attention between a symphony and a 
stocking. I don’t think, either, that Beet- 
hoven’s heavenly inspirations were composed 
with a view to a running accompaniment of 
knitting-needles. And how sublime is the im- 
pression wrought by one of these symphonies, 
when the whole audience is plunged four- 
flights-of-cellar-stairs deep in thought, and it 
would almost take a pail of cold water to re- 
call them to themselves! Then, truly, do we 
realize in its fulness the might of music! 


Frau Wilhelmine’s mémoires pour ser- 
vir cannot, for want of space, be further 
drawn upon now. Her destiny, like that 
of other great historical figures, is a check- 
ered one, and the vicissitudes she records 
are nearly as numerous and as startling 
as those of the Napoleonic career. Betti 
becomes engaged to Emil Bergfeldt; he 
jilts her for a richer bride; his marriage 
turns out disastrously; he destroys him- 
self; his terrible mother is for a time 
crushed by the catastrophe. Frau Wil- 
helmine magnanimously forgives and for- 
gets all the heartburnings the overbearing 
woman has caused her, and in the hour of 
her enemy’s sorrow returns good for evil 
in unstinted measure. Dr. Wrenzchen, 
the young family doctor, with an inveterate 
habit of diagnosing as “ merely external ” 
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every ailment to which flesh is heir, and a 
flourishing practice, that renders him a 
most eligible parti for Emmi, proves hard 
to capture, and, when captured, impossible 
to rule. Many a severe tussle occurrs 
between him and his mother-in-law, before 
a modus vivendi can be established. At 
Tegel, whither Betti is taken for a change 
of scene, a child of murderous instincts, 
der kleine Krause, pushes another little 
fellowinto the river. A chance bystander 
— subsequently known as Felix Schmidt 
— jumps in to save the boy from drown- 
ing. While he is in the very act of strug- 
gling for two lives, a new matrimonial 
combination flashes through Frau Wil- 
helmine’s teeming brain, and in her mind’s 
eye she forthwith beholds Betti united to 
the as yet anonymous hero, and that hero 
taken into partnership in the hosiery 
trade, under the style of “ Buchholz & 
Son,” by “her Karl”? —a vision happily 
realized later on. But meanwhile a cru- 
elly sharp thorn penetrates into the worthy 
lady’s side and very soul, in the shape of 
Dr. Wrenzchen and Emmi’s cook. That 
young person resists with mutinous vio- 
lence the first attempt to supervise her 
culinary methods and procedure, displays 
abominable insolence, and almost thrusts 
the mother of her mistress out of the 
kitchen. henceforth it is war to the 
knife between them. One evening, while 
the doctor and Emmi are out, a burglary 
is committed at their house. When they 
return, accompanied by Frau Wilhelmine, 
they find Emmi’s little dog poisoned, and 
the cook gagged, with her hands tied be- 
hind her back. All appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Frau Buch- 
holz’s strong bias at once leads her to 
suspect Johanna of complicity, and in the 
unguardedness of vehement dislike she 
utters her suspicion. The immediate re- 
prisal is an action for libel. Days and 
nights of fear, torment, and harrowing 
anguish ensue. “Her Karl” and Dr. 
Wrenzchen both stand chivalrously by 
the poor defendant; but the thought of 
having to appear in a law-court, the con- 
templation of possible imprisonment and 
public disgrace, almost endanger her rea- 
son. At last comes the crisis. The 
grateful mistress of the tavern from which 
Frau Wilhelmine had averted ruin, now 
plays the part of the mouse in the fable, 
and gnaws asunder the net that holds the 
lioness captive. Frau Helbich is present 
at the trial. Her shrewdness speedily 
detects a flaw in the plaintiff's evidence, 
and suggests the line of cross-examination 
under which the cook is drawn on to in- 
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criminate herself. She is convicted of con- 
federacy with the burglars, and punished 
asa felon. Frau Buchholz had been right 
after all! She issues triumphant from 
the fiery ordeal, and is even more jubilant 
than we saw her when her earliest venture 
with the pen brought such a golden re- 
ward. She has shaken off a horrible 
incubus; she is relieved, thankful, radiant, 
at peace with herself and the whole world. 

And so, in obedience to the canons of 
all great art, the closing impression is 
calm and serene. The strain and stress 
of the time when daughters were still 
unprovided with husbands; the heat and 
burden of the days of sharp conflict with 
stuck-up, insolent Bergfeldts, a recalci- 
trant medical son-in-law, and that son-in- 
law’s villanous cook; the miseries and 
terrors of the law court, — are done with, 
and the curtain falls on our Frau Wil- 
helmine dandling Franz the brown-eyed, 
and Fritz the blue-eyed (Emmi’s twins), 
on her knees; getting things ready for the 
marriage of Betti and Felix Schmidt, and 
looking forward to the celebration of her 
own and “ther Karl’s” silver wedding, 
when next the elderbushes in the back- 
garden scent the air with their blossoms. 

We have been admitted to such close 
intimacy and companionship with these 
good folk, and have looked so deep down 
into their hearts and minds, that, when 
the last page is reached, it is like saying 
good-bye to actual flesh-and-blood friends. 
’Tis small wonder the Reichskanzler, 
whose appetite for amusement appears 
to be not less robust than his appetite 
for sausages and colonies, should have 
wanted a second helping. 

An English reader will not fail to be 
struck with the numerous points of differ- 
ence between the life of the Buchholzen 
and that of the correlative Browns and 
Joneses at home. Church and chapel, 
which play so prominent a part in the 
doings of British dourgeois, and still more 
in those of the British dourgeoise, and 
constitute the sole source of excitement 
from without to numberless dull and dreary 
homes, are not so much as mentioned 
from first to last in Dr. Stinde’s volumes, 
So far as the men and women in and 
about the Landsberger Strasse are con- 
cerned, religious congregations might be 
supposed non-existent in Berlin. Dr. 
Wrenzchen and Emmi are indeed married 
in church, after due performance of the 
civil rite; but half a page suffices to dis- 
pose of it all, and never again throughout 
does any one set foot in a place of wor- 
ship. Even the christenings take place in 
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the gute Stube. The entire detachment 
from what is called “ religious life’? does 
not imply a break with theological belief. 
Frau Wilhelmine sends her aspirations 
heavenwards on state occasions, and no 
one dreams of uttering anti-religious or 
scoffing remarks. The whole subject of 
religion is simply ignored. Betti and 
Emmi, Emil, Franz, Weigelt, Uncle Fritz, 
and the rest of them, would not know 
what to make of it, could they see their 
English cousins spontaneously and gladly 
devoting hours and hours to a Sunday- 
school class, or going in with real zest 
for such dissipation as an evening party 
opened with prayers and enlivened by an 
address from a missionary. 

Politics and public questions fare much 
the same as religion. When Dr. Wrenz- 
chen and his friends assemble at the 
tavern for those weekly Thursday even- 
ings, whose continuance is the very first 
thing he stipulates for on becoming en- 
gaged to Emmi, they do not meet to talk 
politics, or discuss professional subjects, 
but simply to play Séa¢, drink beer, smoke, 
and sup. We hear neither of debating 
clubs and mimic parliaments, nor of asso- 
ciations for promoting this or the other 
common object, nor of committee meet- 
ings, nor of leaguers banded together to 


destroy some monopoly, privilege, or in- 
stitution for which the time is gone by, 
who dig away perseveringly at the hard 
soil of conservatism, prejudice, and vested 
interests whence the evil thing draws nur- 
ture, until at last, after many a patient 
stroke of their spades, the decayed roots 


are laid bare and can be pulled up. ‘“ Mein 
Karl,” indeed, at intervals disappears for 
an hour or two to fulfil his functions as 
Bezirks-Rath and treasurer, but his civic 
duties make only slender demand on his 
time and thoughts. Every now and then 
an incident such as the Reichskanzler’s 
seventieth birthday, or a public appear- 
ance of the crown prince, will produce an 
outburst of patriotic ecstasy of a decidedly 
imperial-Bismarckian brand, indicative of 
the latent existence of an ample fund of 
national sentiment available in an hour of 
need. Once, too, in the course of the 
story, a dim shadow of the spectre of 
social democracy flits across the stage, to 
the unutterable horror of Landsberger 
Strasse respectability. But political and 
civic interests, as large factors in men’s 
daily lives, are not understood in the 
Buchholz milieu, as we understand them 
here. 

On the other hand, we are struck by 
the marked superiority of our German 
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friends in point of a certain faculty for 
assimilating things ‘intellectual and e#s- 
thetic. Tried by one of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s favorite tests —ready accessi- 
bility to ideas—these denizens of the 
Landsberger Strasse are less of Philis- 
tines by a good many shades than, say, 
— of course it is but a rough method of 
comparison,—the London family in a 
small suburban villaat Holloway or Peck- 
ham. Although Dr. Stinde makes no 
allusion to the subject of schools and 
education, he affords us most convincing 
indirect proof how good relatively must 
be the means of mental cultivation at the 
command of the German middle-middle 
class; whereas in England this same 
class, until quite recently, has been worse 
off than almost any other in the matter of 
instruction, Frau Buchholz and her set 
know how to enjoy a symphony of Beet- 
hoven’s, a ballad of Goethe’s, a tragedy 
of Schiller’s. They meet at afternoon 
coffees to read “Cabale und Liebe” and 
other plays in parts. They hold a great 
poet, a great artist,in high honor. Then, 
too, they have a vocabulary. They are 
often high-flown and grandiloquent, and 
sometimes shaky as to grammar; but they 
are not inarticulate. When an important 
event, such as a Polterabend or a wedding, 
comes off, they not only deliver well- 
rounded, effective speeches, but they com- 
pose and recite appropriate vers d’occa- 
ston; they devise tableaux vivants and 
dramatic entertainments; they cluster 
round the piano, and sing beautiful songs 
in good time and tune to a well-played 
accompaniment. In short, they almost 
instinctively call in the aid of art to glo- 
rify every festive occasion. The girls, 
after leaving school, go on with their 
“higher education” by means of classes 
and private lessons, and especially affect 
literature and literary composition. It 
would perhaps hardly be fair to let Betti, 
with Dr. Stinde peeping over her shoul- 
der while she writes, stand as a sample 
of her companions in general. Her story 
of the patented American Christmas tree, 
that took to pieces, and was worked by 
machinery, which the children, in spite of 
all the clever Yankee dodges, thought 
such a poor substitute for the real fir-tree 
and its good fragrance, laden with happy 
associations, wou!d not have discredited 
Hans Christian Andersen himself. That 
the eestheticism of the Landsberger 
Strasse has also its comical side cannot 
be denied. For instance, among Emmi’s 
wedding presents we find a bronze bust 
of Schiller, “with a touch of verdigris 
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about the hair,” mounted on a black mar- 
ble pedestal, into the front of which a 
thermometer has been inserted. But 
when we have had our laugh at this gro- 
tesque blending of the practical with the 
poetical, and at Frau Wilhelmine’s tirades 
and malapropisms on the “sublime and 
beautiful,” for which Schiller furnishes 
the text, there yet remains the incontro- 
vertible fact that something has been 
done to give her and the like of her an 
inkling at least of life’s nobler pleasures. 

The moral tone of the Landsberger 
Strasse, without being exactly elevated, 
is thoroughly healthy. The marriage tie 
and family life are respected in word and 
deed. Uncle Fritz, though given to lev- 
ity, and rather a licensed personage, is 
never, even when most rampant, guilty of 
an unseemly remark or jest. There is 
much kindliness, too, among the Buch- 
holzians. Herr Karl’s purse is more than 
once placed freely at the disposal of 
friends in trouble; he is by temperament 
swifter than his wife to loosen its strings, 
but she always ends by heartily co-oper- 
ating in his acts of generosity. Then she 
is ever ready to be actively serviceable, 
and at several critical moments her prac- 
tical sense comes to the rescue in dealing 
with complications brought about by the 
folly, imprudence, or perversity of others. 
The feeling of parental responsibility also 
is strong, as a rule, in these worthy peo- 
ple. Not only do fathers and mothers 
endeavor earnestly, according to their 
lights, to equip their children well for the 
business of life, while the youngsters are 
growing up, but they further consider 
themselves bound to make substantial 
provision for the needs of after years, 
especially in the way of laying by dowries 
for daughters. Every young woman who 
marries is expected, at the very least, to 
stock her husband’s house completely 
with furniture and household linen. 

The members of the Buchholz circle 
are not introspective; they do not exhibit 
the self-searching disposition, the unquiet 
of soul, the longing after a higher spirit- 
ual life, the fervor and glow for religious 
and moral ideals, which, reflected more 
or less faithfully from reality, are often 
held up to us in the mirror of English 
fiction. Their psychical texture is sound 
rather than refined; and herein they have 
much in common with the dourgeoisie of 
every country. Allowing for the vast dif- 
ference of circumstances, they belong at 
bottom to the same genus as our unfor- 
gettable acquaintances by the banks of 
the “ Floss,” — the Dodsons, Pullets, and 
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Gleggs. Apart from an exception here 
and there, it is not in the zone where, on 
the one hand, petty avocations and inter- 
ests tend to shrivel, while, on the otber, 
ample material wellbeing tends to sensu- 
alize, men’s natures, that the more exqui- 
site and delicate growths of moral senti- 
ment are likeliest to flourish. 

The manners and customs which pre- 
vail in our little N. E. Berlin world are 
among its strangest and most distinctive, 
though perhaps not its most attractive, 
features. The eating and the drinking 
that go on are astounding. Ata picnic, 
the party halt as early as half past 
eight in the morning to feast on “ delicious 
Norwegian herrings,” anchovies, smoked 
tongue, caviare, and ever so many other 
salted foods provocative of unquenchable 
thirst. They also agree that every wind- 
mill they pass — and the windmills follow 
each other in quick succession — shall be 
a signal for the brandy-bottle to make the 
circuit of the whole company, and the 
ceremony is piously observed. S¢udlen,a 
sort of rolls indigenous to Berlin soil, are 
consumed at all hours of the day and 
night. When Frau Wilhelmine has in 
hand the great enterprise of bringing Dr. 
Wrenzchen to propose to Emmi, she in- 
vites him to dinner on pretext (an auda- 
cious invention, of course) of having re- 
ceived from Mecklenburg the present of a 
leg of veal which weighs twenty pounds. 
He had told her that a fillet of veal was 
his “ruling passion ;” and although Herr 
Karl and the girls by no means share his 
liking for that joint, they are doomed to 
make the twenty pounds disappear, in the 
interest of the maternal projects. On 
Whitsunday, after an early dinner at home, 
the family wend their way to a restaurant 
at the Halensee, for the express purpose 
of there regaling themselves on Protec- 
tions-Spargel —t.é., asparagus of a very 
large and fine kind, to be had only by 
special favor and grace of the restaurant- 
keeper. Soon after their marriage, Dr. 
Wrenzchen and Emmi give a supper 
party of twelve, the number being deter- 
mined by that of the dining-room chairs. 
The planning of the menu provokes a 
sharp contest between mother and son in 
law, she advocating a certain impressive 
stylishness in the shape of a tart from the 
confectioner, he fighting sturdily for the 
unpretending, economical simplicity of a 
home-made sweet. The outcome of their 
fierce encounter is — crabs, a fillet of veal, 
a huge mountain of petatoes, and several 
dishes of ground-rice and milk. The first 
symptom which arouses Frau Buchholz’s 
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suspicion that something is wrong with 
Betti, when the lassie is going through 
love-troubles, is her indifference to her 
favorite “arrangement” of sausages and 
mashed potatoes. There are times, how- 
ever, when the “fitness of things” calls 
for food of a more ethereal, ambrosial 
nature. Shortly before Emmi’s wedding, 
for example, a reading-society farewell in 
her honor takes place at the Frau Polizei- 
lieutenant’s. It is then (“*Cabale und 
Liebe” having been duly read, with the 
part of Lady Milford omitted as not edi- 
fying for maiden minds) that Emmi’s 
young friends present her with the afore- 
mentioned bust of Schiller, which so 
neatly unites the useful with the beautiful. 
Supper follows, and the hostess conveys 
her affectionate regard for the bride-elect 
through the medium of a chocolate pud- 
ding with cream — Emmi’s own particular 
plat doux. This delicate attention elicits 
lively gratitude and delight. The dish, 
moreover, seems subtly to harmonize with 
the sentiment of the whole proceedings. 
It bears a sort of inner, organic affinity 
to the “adieu” of the literature-loving 
ladies, to “ Cabale und Liebe” itself, to 
Frau Wilbelmine’s discourse upon genius, 
poetry, and the classics, and to the mem- 
orable Schiller-thermometer combination. 


The abundant repasts described in these 
chronicles are, we learn, sometimes stig- 
matized as vulgar by impecunious gentility 
a step or two higher up on the social lad- 
der than our friends of the Landsberger 


Strasse. Cards of invitation from these 
loftier regions are, with growing fre- 
quency, inscribed: Zs wird nicht gend- 
thigt, which oracular phrase means, 
“ Guests will please to help themselves ; ” 
or, in other words, “ Expect nothing be- 
yond weak tea and a biscuit.” Frau Wil- 
helmine naturally pours down withering 
contempt on all such mean and stingy 
innovations. 

It would need a Rabelaisian pen to do 
justice to the fabulous consumption of 
beer, wine, Schuaps, and liqueurs — to the 
half-seas-over states of hilarity or maudlin 
sentimentality that now and again ensue 
— tothe Katzenjammer of the next morn- 
ing —to the smoking, Saz-playing, and 
jollification of divers kinds in which the 
masculine portion of the community habit- 
ually indulge. Their code with regard 
to drinking is far from rigorous, and an 
occasional lapse is dealt with tenderly, 
both by domestic and by public opinion, 
although these well-seasoned topers sel- 
dom appear to be much the worse for 
their excesses. 
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The amenities of personal intercourse 
in the Buchholz monde have a flavor of 
their own, in which there is often as much 
of bitter as of sweet. Dignified, self-con- 
trolled Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Brown of Alex- 
andra Villas, to whom gesticulation of 
the hands and inflection of the voice are 
unknown, and whose movements and talk 
are hardly louder or more animated than 
the rustle of the black satin gown in which 
she sits in state in her little drawing-room 
on a Sunday afternoon, would be amazed 
at the tone that prevails among Frau Wil- 
helmine’s friends. These ladies usually 
address each other simply by their sur- 
names, “Buchholzen,” ‘ Bergfeldten,” 
“ Heimreichen,” and so forth. In speak- 
ing of one another, it is “ Die Buchholz,” 
“Die Bergfeldt,” etc. The prefix of 
“ Frau” is economized tothe utmost. But 
their disregard of formality extends far 
beyond this elliptic manner of address. 
They fail out on the slightest grounds and 
pelt each other with retorts quite other 
than courteous — with personalities of the 
most stinging kind, and with very sharp 
words pitched in a very high key. Their 
skins are pretty thick, and the wounds 
soon heal. They quarrel and make it up 
again before one has had time to recover 
from the shock of their angry encounters. 
Their bouts of temper and of rough and 
rasping language alternate in the oddest 
way with fits of sentimentality, in which 
they gush and rhapsodize in a fashion that 
would, in the eyes of Mrs. Jones, qualify 
them for a lunatic asylum. When these 
moods are upon them, they see every- 
thing in a Shimmer of silvery moonlight, 
and one almost listens for the sound of 
a subdued orchestral accompaniment to 
their monologues, as in amelodrama. On 
the whole, it must be conceded that man- 
ners are not theirstrong point. But then, 
what can one reasonably expect of the 
Landsberger Strasse, when in the Pariser- 
Platz itself the great Reichskanzler, sur- 
rounded by all the magnificence of a 
palace, delights in Gargantuan feeds of 
sausage, washed down by quarts of beer, 
smokes in the princess’s saloons, and en- 
riches the euphemisms of diplomacy with 
such a phrase as “ to Jet a people stew in 
their own juice”? 

We do not gather much from Frau Wil- 
helmine’s confidences regarding the rela- 
tions of mistress and servant, a subject 
that would have been of interest. Not 
one of the families brought on the scene 
appears to have more than a single maid, 
and in several probably no regular servant 
is kept at all. In all these households 
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the mistress and her daughters do a great 
deal of the work themselves, but the ser- 
vant does not seem to become incorpo- 
rated with the family, as so frequently 
happens among the Jetite bourgeorsie in 
France. 

An institution of which less mention is 
made than might have been expected is 
the theatre. Perhaps it is too expensive 
in Berlin to be indulged in often. The 
garden concert, the music-hall, the exhibi- 
tion, the subscription ball, the regatta, are 
the public entertainments of which we 
principally hear. Then in the intimacy of 
private life there are frequent tea and sup- 
per parties, musical and dramatic perform- 
ances, reading-society gatherings, picnics, 
boating-parties, and rides in the tram-car, 
of which latter resource Dr. Wrenzchen 
and Emmi avail themselves largely dur- 
ing the days of their nascent courtship. 
There is certainly no lack of recreation 
for either men or women. 

If now the respective merits and de- 
merits of German middle-class life. as de- 
picted by Frau Wilhelmine, and of English 
middle-class life as known to us from ob- 
servation, were to be weighed one against 
the other, how would the account stand? 
The English dourgeots would probably 
come out best with regard to the higher 
capacity for zeal and sustained effort in 
behalf of political and social progress. 
He would also win the prize for good 
manners and agreeable personal habits. 
On the other hand, the German would, 
1 imagine, be pronounced superior in the 
power of assimilating ideas, of taking an 
intelligent pleasure in poetry, music, and 
other forms of art, and of making generally 
good his claim to a share in the intellect- 
ual heritage of the race. Thanks to his 
readier access to those sources of unfail- 
ing delight which afford the best relief 
from daily toil and cares, his life is bright- 
er, gayer, richer in color, more luminous 
than that of his English counterpart, who 
too often leads a grey and joyless exist- 
ence. But the Englishman, on his side, 
Can point to the satisfaction he gets out of 
his larger part in the conduct of public 
affairs, out of his stronger Civic interests, 
and out of more conscious striving to 
realize many earnest aims andends. It 
is not easy to say offhand which of the 
two has the best of it. 

The book which has led us to stray into 
the unknown territory of the Landsberger 
Strasse is somewhat difficult to label or 
pigeon-hole. It is not a novel. A slen- 
der thread of story indeed runs through 


these semi-detached sketches, and upon | 
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it are loosely strung a series of highly 
diversified scenes and situations; but 
each chapter is a study almost complete 
in itself. Light and airy though they be 
on the surface, a great deal of fine, careful, 
painstaking workmanship has gone into 
Dr. Stinde’s volumes. In their homeli- 
ness, their truthfulness, their realism, and 
their elaborate detail, his pictures are of 
the Dutch school. He does not paint 
with the enchanting finish of Gerard Dow, 
or the aristocratic elegance of Mieris. 
His broad brush is rather that of Teniers 
or Ostade. Yet certain touches of tender 
grace and poetic sentiment show that he 
commands reserve forces which on this 
occasion he has refrained from employing. 
His skill and power are perhaps nowhere 
more apparent than in the delineation of 
der kleine Krause, the son of a school- 
master and most worthy man, who belongs 
to the intimates of the Buchholz house- 
hold. This child has clearly brought into 
the world the germ of a criminal nature, 
which the weak indulgence of his parents 
helps to foster. Eduard’s growing ten- 
dency to crime from babyhood to boyhood 
is, without being ever distinctly formu- 
lated, made to be felt in a way that is 
masterly, and recalls a similar four de 
Jorce in “ Elsie Venner.” 

In casting about to find in English 
literature something analogous to “ Die 
Familie Buchholz,” two books occur to 
one’s mind wherewith it might claim a 
sort of distant kinship. The one is Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘*Cranford,” that chef d’auvre 
ever to be counted among the precious 
gems of the language; the other is “ Syl- 
vestra,” by Mrs. Ellis, a quaint and 
charming record of English university, 
cathedral, provincial, and metropolitan 
life in the last century. Self-evidently 
the German writer cannot have much in 
common with the two English authoresses 
in point either of matter orof genre. But 
all three have had recourse to nearly the 
same form of structure; all three have 
placed under the microscope specimens 
procured from the same social stratum, 
and have pierced to the very core of dour- 
geots feeling; all three, in varying meas- 
ure, are richly endowed with humor and 
pathos, although in each case the golden 
gifts have been coined in a mint of their 
own, 

London is a deeper quarry to dig from 
than Berlin, and has an inexhaustible 
wealth of subjects for a literary artist. Its 
Buchholzen, translated into Joneses and 
Browns, as yet await their Stinde. When 
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evoked the right chronicler, he will — 
while determinedly eschewing servile im- 
itation— make a contribution of high 
value to the natural history of English 
life, if he work, in the main, along the 
same lines and with the same purpose as 
his German prototype. Our own middle- 
middle class has undergone great modi- 
fications and changes, and the fiction of 
the present day has taken little account 
of it. A competent artist, who should 
set about tilling a field of itself so fertile, 
and nevertheless so scantily cultivated, 
would be sure to reap from it an abundant 
harvest. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


ABOUT ten years ago Mr. Bentley con- 
ferred no small favor upon lovers of En- 
glish literature by reprinting, in compact 
form and good print, the works of Thomas 
Love Peacock, up to that time scattered 
and in some cases not easily obtainable. 
So far as the publisher was concerned 
nothing more could reasonably have been 
demanded; it is not easy to say quite so 
much of the editor, the late Sir Henry 
Cole. His editorial labors were indeed 


considerably lightened by assistance from 


other hands. Lord Houghton contributed 
a critical preface, which has the ease, 
point, and grasp of all his critical mono- 
graphs. Miss Edith Nicolls, the novel- 
ist’s granddaughter, supplied a short biog- 
raphy, written with much simplicity and 
excellent good taste. But as to editing 
in the proper sense — introduction, com- 
ment, illustration, explanation — there is 
next to none of it in the book. The 
principal thing, however, was to have 
Peacock’s delightful work conveniently 
accessible, and that the issue of 1875 ac- 
complished. The author, like Borrow, is 
an author by no means universally or 
even generally known; but this and a 
very curious robustness of prejudice are 
the only points of contact between him 
and the author of “ The Bible in Spain.” 
He has also been much more of a critic’s 
favorite than Borrow. Almost the only 
dissenter, as far as I know, is Mrs. Oli- 
phant, who has confessed herself in her 
book on the literary history of Peacock’s 
time not merely unable to comprehend 
the admiration expressed by certain crit- 
ics for “* Headlong Hall” and its fellows, 
but is even, if 1 do not mistake her, some- 
what sceptical of the complete sincerity 
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of that admiration. There is no need to 
argue the point with this agreeable prac- 
titioner of Peacock’s own art. A certain 
well-known passage of Thackeray, about 
ladies and Jonathan Wild, will sufficiently 
explain her own inability to taste Pea- 
cock’s persiflage. As for the genuineness 
of the relish of those who can taste him 
there is no way that I know to convince 
sceptics. For my own part I can only 
say that, putting aside scattered readings 
of his work in earlier days, I think I have 
read the novels through on an average 
once a year ever since their combined 
appearance. Indeed, with Scott, Thack- 
eray, Borrow, and Christopher North, 
Peacock composes my own private para- 
dise of dainty devices, wherein 1 walk 
continually when I have need of rest and 
refreshment. This is a fact of no public 
importance, and is only mentioned as a 
kind of justification for recommending 
him to others. 

Peacock was born at Weymouth on 
October the 18th, 1785. His father (who 
died a year or two after his birth) was a 
London merchant; his mother was the 
daughter of a naval officer. He seems 
during his childhood to have done very 
much what he pleased, though, as it hap- 
pened, study always pleased him; and 
his gibes in later life at public schools 
and universities lose something of their 
point when it is remembered that he was 
at no university, at no school save a pri- 
vate one, and that he left even that private 
school when he was thirteen. He seems, 
however, to have been very well grounded 
there, and on leaving it he conducted his 
education and his life at his own pleasure 
for many years. He published poems 
before he was twenty, and he fell in love 
shortly after he was twenty-two. The 
course of this love did not run smooth, 
and the lady, marrying some one else, 
died shortly afterwards. She lived in 
Peacock’s memory till his death, sixty 
years later, which event is said to have 
been heralded (in accordance with not the 
least poetical of the many poetical super- 
stitions of dreaming) by frequent visions 
of this shadowy love of the past. Proba- 
bly to distract himself, Peacock, who had 
hitherto attempted no profession, ac- 
cepted the rather unpromising post of 
under secretary to Admiral Sir Home 
Popham on board ship. His mother, in 
her widowhood, and he himself had lived 
much with his sailor grandfather, and he 
was always fond of naval matters. But 
it is not surprising to find that his occupa- 
tion, though he kept it for something like 
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a year, was not to his taste. He gave it 
up in the spring of 1809, and returned to 
leisure, poetry, and pedestrianism. ‘ The 
Genius of the Thames,” a sufficiently re- 
markable poem, was the result of the two 
latter fancies. A year later he went to 
Wales and met his future wife, Jane Grif- 
fith, though he did not marry her for ten 
years more. He returned frequently to 
the principality, and in 1812 made, at 
Nant Gwillt, the acquaintance of Shelley 
and his wife Harriet. This was the foun- 
dation of a well-known friendship, which 
has furnished by far the most solid and 
trustworthy materials existing for the 
poet’s biography. It was Wales, too, that 
furnished the scene of his first and far 
from worst novel “ Headlong Hall,” which 
was published in 1816. From 1815 to 
1819 Peacock lived at Marlow, where his 
intercourse with Shelley was resumed, 
and where he produced not merely “ Head- 
long Hall” but “ Melincourt” (the most 
unequal, notwithstanding many charming 
sketches, of his works), the delightful 
“Nightmare Abbey ” (with a caricature, 
as genius caricatures, of Shelley for the 
hero), and the long and remarkable poem 
of “* Rhododaphne.” 

During the whole of this long time, that 
is to say up to his thirty-fourth year, with 
the exception of his year of secretaryship, 
Peacock had been his own master. He 
now, in 1819, owed curtailment of his lib- 
erty but considerable increase of fortune 
to a long disused practice on the part of 
the managers of public institutions, of 
which Sir Henry Taylor has given an- 
other interesting example. The directors 
of the East India Company offered him a 
clerkship because he was a clever novel- 
ist and a good Greek scholar. He re- 
tained his place (‘a precious good place 
too,” as Thackeray with good-humored 
envy says of it in ‘The Hoggarty Dia- 
mond”) with due promotion for thirty- 
seven years, and retired from it in 1856 
with a large pension. He had married 
Miss Griffith very shortly after his ap- 
pointment; in 1822 “ Maid Marian” ap- 
peared, and in 1823 Peacock took a cot- 
tage, which after a time became his chief 
and latterly his only residence, at Halli- 
ford, near his beloved river. For some 
years he published nothing, but 1829 and 
1831 saw the production of perhaps his 
two best books, “The Misfortunes of 
Elphin” and “Crotchet Castle.” After 
“Crotchet Castle” official duties and per- 
haps domestic troubles (for his wife was 
a helpless invalid) interrupted his literary 
work for more than twenty years, an al- 
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most unexampled break in the literary 
activity of a man so fond of letters. In 
1852 he began to write again as a contrib- 
utor to Fraser’s Magazine. It is rather 
unfortunate that no complete republica- 
tion, nor even any complete list of these 
articles has been made. The papers on 
Shelley and the charming story of “ Gryll 
Grange” were the chief of them. The 
author was a very old man when he wrote 
this, but he survived it six years, and died 
on the 23rd of January, 1866, having lat- 
terly lived very much alone. Indeed, after 
Shelley’s death he never seems to have 
had any very intimate friend except Lord 
Broughton, with whose papers most of 
Peacock’s correspondence is for the pres- 
ent locked up. 

There is a passage in Shelley’s “ Letter 
to Maria Gisborne” which has been 
often quoted before, but which must nec- 
essarily be quoted again whenever Pea- 
cock’s life and literary character are dis- 
cussed : — 

And there 
Is English P. , with his mountain Fair 
Turned into a flamingo, that shy bird 
That gleams i’ the Italian air. Have you not 
heard 
When a man marries, dies, or turns Hindoo, 
His best friends hear no more of him? But 
you 
Will ole him, and will like him too, I hope, 
With his milk-white Snowdonian Antelope 
Matched with his Camelopard. His fine wit 
Makes such a wound, the knife is lost in it ; 
A strain too learnéd for a shallow age, 
Too wise for selfish bigots; let his page, 
Which charms the chosen spirits of his time, 
Fold itself up for a serener clime 
Of years to come, and find its recompense 
In that just expectation, 


The enigmas in this passage (where it 
is undisputed that “ English P aie 
Peacock) have much exercised the com- 
mentators. That Miss Griffith after her 
marriage, while still remaining a Snow- 
donian antelope, should also have been a 
flamingo, is odd enough; but this as well 
as the “ camelopard ” (probably turning on 
some private jest then intelligible enough 
to the persons concerned, but dark to 
others) is not particularly worth illumi- 
nating. The italicized words describing 
Peacock’s wit are more legitimate sub- 
jects of discussion. They seem to me, 
though not perhaps literally explicable 
after the fashion of the duller kind of 
commentator, to contain both avery happy 
description of Peacock’s peculiar humor, 
and a very sufficient explanation of the 
causes which, both then and since, made 
that humor palatable rather to the few 
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than to the many. Not only is Peacock 
peculiarly liable to the charge of being 
“too clever,” but he uses his cleverness 
in a way peculiarly bewildering to those 
who like to have “ This is a horse” writ 
large under the presentation of the animal. 
His “rascally comparative”’ fancy, and 
the abundant stores of material with 
which his reading provided it, lead him 
perpetually to widen “the wound,” till it 
is not surprising that “the knife” (the 
particular satirical or polemical point that 
he is urging) gets “Jost in it.” This 
weakness, if it be one, has in its different 
ways of operation all sorts of curious 
results. One is, that his personal por- 
traits are perhaps further removed from 
faithful representations of the originals 
than the personal sketches of any other 
writer, even among the most deliberate 
misrepresenters. There is, indeed, a 
droll topsy-turvy resemblance to Shelley 
throughout the Scythrop of “ Nightmare 
Abbey,” but there Peacock was hardly 
using “the knife” at all. When he sat- 
irizes persons he goes so far away from 
their real personalities that the libel 
ceases to be libellous. It is difficult to 
say whether Mr. Mystic, Mr. Flosky, or 
Mr. Skionar is least like Coleridge; and 
Southey, intensely sensitive as he was to 
criticism, need not have lost his equanim- 
ity over Mr. Feathernest. A single point 
suggested itself to Peacock, that point 
suggested another, and so on and so on, 
till he was miles away from the start. 
The inconsistency of his political views 
has been justly, if somewhat plaintively, 
reflected on by Lord Houghton in the 
words, ** The intimate friends of Mr. Pea- 
cock may have understood his political 
sentiments, but it is extremely difficult to 
discover them from his works.” 1 should, 
however, myself say that, though it may 
be extremely difficult to deduce any defi- 
nite political sentiments from Peacock’s 
works, it is very easy to see in them a 
general and not inconsistent political atti- 
tude —that of intolerance of the vulgar 
and the stupid. Stupidity and vulgarity 
not being (fortunately or unfortunately) 
monopolized by any political party, and 
being (no doubt unfortunately) often con- 
descended to by both, it is not surprising 
to find Peacock — especially with his 
noble disregard of apparent consistency 
and the inveterate habit of pillar-to-post 
joking, which has been commented on — 
distributing his shafts with great impar- 
tiality on Trojan and Greek; on the op- 
ponents of reform in his earlier manhood, 
and on the believers in progress during 





his later; on virtual representation and 
the telegraph; on barouche-driving as a 
gentleman’s profession, and lecturing as a 
gentleman’s profession. But this impar- 
tiality (or, if anybody prefers it, inconsist- 
ency) has naturally added to the difficulties 
of some readers with his works. It is 
time, however, to endeavor to give some 
idea of the gay variety of those works 
themselves. 

Although there are few novelists who 
observe plot less than Peacock, there are 
few also who are more regular in the 
particular fashion in which they disdain 
plot. Peacock is in fiction what the dram- 
atists of the school of Ben Jonson down 
to Shadwell are in comedy — he works in 
“humors.” It ought not to be, but per- 
haps is, necessary to remind the reader 
that this is by no means the same thing in 
essence, though accidentally it very often 
is the same, as being a humorist. The 
dealer in humors takes some fad or craze 
in his characters, some minor ruling pas- 
sion, and makes his profit out of it. Gen- 
erally (and almost always in Peacock’s 
case) he takes if he can one or more of 
these humors as a central point, and lets 
the others play and revolve in a more or 
less eccentric fashion round it. In almost 
every book of Peacock’s there is a host 
who has a more or less decided mania 
for collecting other maniacs round him. 
Harry Headlong, of Headlong Hall, 
Esquire, a young Welsh gentleman of 
means, and of generous though rather 
unchastened taste, finding, as Peacock 
says, in the earliest of his gibes at the 
universities, that there are no such things 
as men of taste and philosophy in Oxford, 
assembles a motley host in London, and 
asks them down to his place at Llanberis. 
The adventures of the visit (ending up 
with several weddings) form the scheme 
of the book, as indeed repetitions of 
something very little different form the 
scheme of all the other books, with the 
exception of *‘ The Misfortunes cf Elphin,” 
and perhaps “ Maid Marian.” Of books 
so simple in one way, and so complex in 
others, it is impossible and unnecessary 
to give any detailed analysis. But each 
contains characteristics which contribute 
too much to the knowledge of Peacock’s 
idiosyncrasy to pass altogether unnoticed. 
The contrasts in “ Headlong Hall” be- 
tween the pessimist Mr. Escot, the optim- 
ist Mr. Foster, and the happy-mean man 
Mr. Jenkison (who inclines to both in turn, 
but on the whole rather to optimism), are 
much less amusing than the sketches of 
Welsh scenery and habits, the passages 
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of arms with representatives of the Zdin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews (which Pea- 
cock always hated), and the passing satire 
on “improving” craniology and other 
manias of the day. The book also con- 
tains the first and most unfriendly of the 
sketches of clergymen of the Church of 
England which Peacock gradually soft- 
ened till, in Dr. Folliott and Dr. Opimian, 
his curses became blessings altogether. 
The Reverend Dr. Gaster is an ignoble 
brute, but not quite lifelike enough to be 
really offensive. But the most charming 
part of the book by far (for its women are 
mere lay figures) is to be found in the 
convivial scenes. ‘ Headlong Hall” con- 
tains, besides other occasional verse of 
merit, two drinking-songs — * Hail to the 
Headlong,” and the still better “ A heel- 
tap!aheel-tap! I never could bear it” — 
songs not quite so good as those in the 
subsequent books, but good enough to 
make any reader think with a gentle sigh 
of the departure of good-fellowship from 
the earth. Under-graduates and Scotch- 
men (and even in their case the fashion is 
said to be dying) alone practice at the 
present day the full rites of Comus. 

* Melincourt,” published, and indeed 
written, very soon after “ Headiong Hall,” 
is a much more ambitious attempt. It is 


some three times the length of its pred- 


ecessor, and is, though not much longer 
than a single volume of some three-volume 
novels, the longest book that Peacock 
ever wrote. It is also much more am- 
bitiously planned; the twice attempted 
abduction of the heiress, Anthelia Melin- 
court, giving something like a regular plot, 
while the introduction of Sir Oran Haut- 
ton (an orang-outang whom the eccentric 
hero, Forester, has domesticated and in- 
tends to introduce to Parliamentary life) 
can only be understood as aiming at a 
regular satire on the whole of human life, 
conceived in a milder spirit than “ Gulli- 
ver,” but belonging in some degree to the 
same class. Forester, himself, a disciple 
of Rousseau, a fervent anti-slavery man 
who goes to the length of refusing his 
guests sugar, and an ideologist in many 
other ways, is also an ambitious sketch; 
and Peacock has introduced episodes 
after the fashion of eighteenth-century 
fiction, besides a great number of satirical 
excursions dealing with his enemies of 
the Lake school, with paper money, and 
with many other things and persons. The 
whole, as a whole, has a certain heaviness. 
The enthusiastic Forester is a little of a 
prig, and a little of a bore; his friend 
the professorial Mr. Fax proses dread- 
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fully; the Oran Haut-ton scenes, amusing 
enough of themselves, are overloaded (as 
is the whole book) with justificative selec- 
tions from Buffon, Lord Monboddo, and 
other authorities. The portraits of South- 
ey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Canning, and 
others, are neither like, nor in themselves 
very happy, and the heroine Anthelia is 
sufficiently uninteresting to make us ex- 
tremely indifferent whether the virtuous 
Forester or the voué Lord Anophel Ach- 
thar gets her. On the other hand, de- 
tached passages are in the author’s very 
best vein; and there is a truly delightful 
scene between Lord Anophel and his 
chaplain Grovelgrub, when the athletic 
Sir Oran has not only foiled their attempt 
on Anthelia, but has mast-headed them on 
the top of a rock perpendicular. But the 
gem of the book is the election for the 
borough of One-Vote —a very amusing 
farce on the subject of rotten boroughs. 
Mr. Forester has bought one of the One- 
Vote seats for his friend, the orang, and 
going to introduce him to the constituency 
falls in with the purchaser of the other 
seat, Mr. Sarcastic, who is a practical 
humorist of the most accomplished kind. 
The satirical arguments with which Sar- 
castic combats Forester’s enthusiastic 
views of life and politics, the elaborate 
spectacle which he gets up on the day of 
nomination, and the free fight which fol- 
lows are recounted with extraordinary 
spirit. Nor is the least of the attractions 
of the book an admirable. drinking song, 
superior to either of those in “‘ Headlong 
Hall,” though perhaps better known to 
most people by certain Thackerayan rem- 
iniscences of it than in itself: — 


THE GuHosTs, 
In life three ghostly friars were we, 
And now three friendly ghosts we be, 
Around our shadowy table placed, 
The spectral bowl before us floats : 
With wine that none but ghosts can taste 
We wash our unsubstantial throats, 
Three merry ghosts—three merry ghosts— 
three merry ghosts are we : 
Let the ocean be port and we’ll think it good 
sport 
To be laid in that Red Sea. 


With songs that jovial spectres chaunt, 

Our old refectory still we haunt. 

The traveller hears our midnight mirth : 

* Oh list,” he cries, “the haunted choir ! 

The merriest ghost that walks the earth 

Is now the ghost of a ghostly friar.” 

Three merry ghosts—three merry ghosts — 
three merry ghosts are we: 

Let the ocean be port and we’ll think it good 
sport 

To be laid in that Red Sea, 
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In the preface to a new edition of 
“Melincourt,” which Peacock wrote 
nearly thirty years later, and which con- 
tains a sort of promise of “ Gryll Grange,” 
there is no sign of any dissatisfaction on 
the author’s part with the plan of the 
earlier book; but in his next, which came 
quickly, he changed that plan very decid- 
edly. “ Nightmare Abbey” is the short- 
est, as “ Melincourt” is the longest, of 
his tales; and as “ Melincourt” is the 
most unequal and the most clogged with 
heavy matter, so “ Nightmare Abbey” 
contains the most unbroken tissue of far- 
cical, though not in the least coarsely 
farcical, incidents and conversations. The 
misanthropic Scythrop (whose habit of 
Madeira-drinking has made some exceed- 
ingly literal people sure that he really 
could not be intended for the water-drink- 
ing Shelley); his still gloomier father, Mr. 
Glowry ; his intricate entanglements with 
the lovely Marionetta and the still more 
beautiful Celinda; his fall between the 
two stools ; his resolve to commit suicide ; 
the solution of that awkward resolve, — 
are all simply delightful. Extravagant as 
the thing is, its brevity and the throng of 
incidents and jokes prevent it from becom- 
ing in the least tedious. The pessimist- 
fatalist Mr. Toobad, with his “ innumer- 
able proofs of the temporary supremacy 
of the devil,” and his catchword “ The 
devil has come among us having great 
wrath,” appears just enough, and not too 
much. The introduced sketch of Byron 
as Mr. Cypress would be the least happy 
thing of the piece if it did not give occa- 
sion for a capital serious burlesque of 
Byronic verse, the lines, “ There is a 
fever of the spirit,” which, as better known 
than most of Peacock’s verse, need not 
be quoted. Mr. Flosky, a fresh carica- 
ture of Coleridge, is even less like the 
original than Mr. Mystic, but he is much 
more like a human being, and in himself 
is great fun. An approach toa more char- 
itable view of the clergy is discoverable in 
the curate Mr. Larynx, who, if not ex- 
tremely ghostly, is neither a sot nor a 
sloven. But the quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions between Scythrop and Marionetta, 
his invincible inability to make up his 
mind, the mysterious advent of Marion- 
etta’s rival, and her abode io hidden 
chambers, the alternate sympathy and re- 
pulsion between Scythrop and those elder 
disciples of pessimism, his father and Mr. 
Toobad —all the contradictions of Shel- 
ley’s character, in short, with a suspicion 
of the incidents of his life brought into 
the most ludicrous relief, must always 
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form the great charm of the book. A 
tolerably rapid reader may get through it 
in an hour or so, and there is hardly a 
more delightful hour’s reading of anything 
like the same kind in the English lan- 
guage, either for the incidental strokes of 
wit and humor, or for the easy mastery 
with which the whole is hit off. It con- 
tains, moreover, another drinking-catch, 
**Seamen three,” which, though it is, like 
its companion, better known than most 
of Peacock’s songs, may perhaps find a 
place: — 


Seamen three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea, 

The bowl goes trim, the moon doth shine, 
And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 


Who art thou so fast adrift 

I am he they call Old Care. 

Here on board we will thee lift. 
No: I may not enter there. 
Wherefore so? ’Tis Jove’s decree 
In a bowl Care may not be; 

In a bowl Care may not be. 


Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No: in charméd bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowl ? 
Water may not pass the brim. 
‘ The bowl goes trim, the moon doth shine, 
And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 


A third song sung by Marionetta, “* Why 
are thy looks so blank, Grey Friar?” is as 
good in another way; nor sbould it be 
forgotten that the said Marionetta, who 
has been thought to have some features 
of the luckless Harriet Shelley, is Pea- 
cock’s first lifelike study of a girl, and one 
of his pleasantest. 

The book which came out four years 
after, ‘* Maid Marian,” has, I believe, been 
much the most popular and the best known 
of Peacock’s short romances. It owed 
this popularity, in great part, no doubt, to 
the fact that the author has altered little 
in the well-known and delightful old story, 
and has not added very much to its facts, 
contenting himself with illustrating the 
whole in his own satirical fashion. But 
there is also no doubt that the dramatiza- 
tion of “ Maid Marian” by Planché and 
Bishop as an operetta, helped, if it did not 
make, its fame. The snatches of song 
through the novel are more frequent than 
in any other of the bocks, so that Mr. 
Planché must have had but little trouble 
with it. Some of these snatches are 
among Peacock’s best verse, such as the 
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famous “ Bramble Song,” the great hit of 
the operetta, the equally well-known “ Oh, 
bold Robin Hood,” and the charming 
snatch : — 


For the tender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 

You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will ; 


But this you must know, that as long as they 
grow, 
Whatever change may be, 
You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree, 


This snatch, which, in its mixture of 
sentiment, truth, and what may be excusa- 
bly called “ rollick,” is very characteristic 
of its author, and is put in the mouth of 
Brother Michael, practically the hero of 
the piece, and the happiest of the various 
workings up of Friar Tuck, despite his 
considerable indebtedness to a certain 
older friar, whom we must not call “of 
the funnels.” That Peacock was a Pan- 
tagruelist to the heart’s core is evident in 
all his work; but his following of Master 
Francis is nowhere clearer than in “* Maid 
Marian,” and it no doubt helps us to un- 
derstand why those who cannot relish 
Rabelais should look askance at Peacock. 
For the rest no book of Peacock’s requires 
so little comment as this charming pas- 
toral, which was probably little less in 
Thackeray’s mind than “ Ivanhoe”? itself 
when he wrote “ Rebecca and Rowena.” 
The author draws in (it would be hardly 
fair to say drags in) some of his stock 
Satire at courts, the clergy, the landed 
gentry, and so forth; but the very nature 
of the subject excludes the somewhat 
tedious digressions which mar “ Melin- 
court,” and which once or twice menace, 
though they never actually succeed in 
spoiling, the unbroken fun of “ Nightmare 
Abbey.” 

“The Misfortunes of Elphin,” which 
followed after an interval of seven years, 
is, I believe, the least generally popular 
of Peacock’s works, though (not at. all 
for that reason) it happens to be my own 
favorite. The*most curious instance of 
this general unpopularity is the entire 
omission, as far as I am aware, of any 
reference to it in any of the popular guide- 
books to Wales. One piece of verse, in- 
deed, the “ War-song of Dinas Vawr,” a 
triumph of easy verse and covert sarcasm, 
has had some vogue, but the rest is only 
known to Peacockians. The abundance 
of Welsh lore which, at any rate in ap- 
pearance, it contains, may have had some- 
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tions or adaptations, whether faithful or 
not, are the best literary renderings of 
Welsh known to me. Something also, 
and probably more, is due to the satura- 
tion of the whole from beginning to end 
with Peacock’s driest humor. Not only 
is the account of the sapping and destruc- 
tion of the embankment of Gwaelod an 
open and continuous satire on the opposi- 
tion to Reform, but the whole book is 
written in the spirit and manner of “ Can- 
dide” —a spirit and manner which En- 
glishmen have generally been readier to 
relish, when they relish them at all, in 
another language than in theirown. The 
respectable domestic virtues of Elphin 
and his wife Angharad, the blameless 
loves of Taliesin and the princess Melan- 
ghel, hardly serve even as a foil to the 
Satiric treatment of the other characters. 
The careless incompetence of the poetical 
King Gwythno, the coarser vices of other 
Welsh princes, the marital toleration or 
blindness of Arthur, the cynical frankness 
of the robber King Melvas, above all, the 
drunkenness of the immortal Seithenyn, 
give the humorist themes which he ca- 
resses with inexhaustible affection, but in 
a manner no doubt very puzzling, if not 
shocking, to matter-of-fact readers. Sei- 
thenyn, the drunken prince and dyke-war- 
den, whose carelessness lets in the inun- 
dation, is by far Peacock’s most original 
creation (for Scythrop, as has been said, 
is rather a humorous distortion of the 
actual than a creation). His complete 
self-satisfaction, his utter fearlessness of 
consequences, his ready adaptation to 
whatever part, be it prince or butler, pre- 
sents itself to him, and above all, the 
splendid topsy-turviness of his fashion of 
argument make Seithenyn one of the hap- 
piest, if not one of the greatest, results 
of whimsical imagination .and study of 
human nature. “They have not”— 
says the somewhile prince, now King 
Melvas’s butler, when Taliesin discovers 
him twenty years after his supposed death 
—‘“they have not made it [his death] 
known to me for the best of all reasons, 
that one can only know thetruth. For if 
that which we think we know is not truth, 
it is something which we do not know. 
A man cannot know his own death. For 
while he knows anything he is alive; at 
least, 1 never heard of a dead man who 
knew anything, or pretended to know any- 
thing; if he had so pretended I should 
have told him to his face that he was no 
dead man.” How nobly consistent is this 
with his other argument in the days of 


thing to do with this; though the transla- | his princedom and his neglect of the em- 
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bankment! Elphin has just reproached 
him with the proverb, “Wine speaks in 
the silence of reason.” “I am very sor- 
ry,” said Seithenyn, “that you see things 
in awrong light. But we will not quar- 
rel, for three reasons: first, because you 
are the son of the king, and may do and 
say what you please without any one 
having a right to be displeased; second, 
because I never quarrel with a guest, 
even if he grows riotous in his cups; 
third, because there is nothing to quarrel 
about. And perhaps that is the best rea- 
son of the three; or rather the first is the 
best, because you are the son of the king; 
and the third is the second, that is the 
second best, because there is nothing to 
quarrel about; and the second is nothing 
to the purpose, because, though guests 
will grow riotous in their cups in spite of 
my good orderly example, God forbid 
that I should say that is the case with 
you. And I completely agree in the truth 
of your remark that reason speaks in the 
silence of wine.” 

“Crotchet Castle,” the last but one of 
the series, which was published two years 
after “ Elphin” and nearly thirty before 
“Gryll Grange,” has been already called 
the best; and the statement is not incon- 
sistent with the description already given 
of “ Nightmare Abbey” and of * Elphin.” 
For “ Nightmare Abbey ” is chiefly farce, 
and “The Misfortunes of Elphin”’ is 
chiefly sardonic persiflage. “Crotchet 
Castle” is comedy of a high and varied 
kind. Peacock has returned in it to the 
machinery of a country house with its 
visitors, each of whom is more or less of 
a crotcheteer; and has thrown in a little 
romantic interest in the suit of a certain 
unmoneyed Captain Fitzchrome to a no- 
ble damsel who is expected to marry 
money, as well as in the desertion and 
subsequent rescue of Susannah Touch- 
andgo, daughter of a levanting financier. 
The charm of the book, however, which 
distinguishes it from all its predecessors, 
is the introduction of characters neither 
ridiculous nor simply good in the persons 
of the Rev. Dr. Folliott and Lady Cla- 
rinda Bossnowl, Fitzchrome’s beloved. 
“ Lady Clarinda,” says the captain, when 
the said Lady Clarinda has been playing 
off a certain not unladylike practical joke 
on him, “is a very pleasant young lady; ” 
and most assuredly she is, a young lady 
(in the nineteenth century and in prose) 
of the tribe of Beatrice, if not even of 
Rosalind. As for Dr. Folliott, the author 
is said to have described him as his amends 
for his earlier clerical sketches, and the 
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amends are ample. A stout Tory, a fel- 
low of infinite jest, a lover of good living, 
an inveterate paradoxer, a pitiless exposer 
of current cants and fallacies, and, lastly, 
a tall man of his hands, Dr. Folliott is 
always delightful, whether he is knocking 
down thieves, or annihilating, in a rather 
Johnsonhian manner, the economist, Mr. 
McQuedy, and the journalist, Mr. Eaves- 
drop, or laying down the law as to the 
composition of breakfast and supper, or 
using strong language as to “the learned 
friend ” (Brougham), or bringing out, part- 
ly by opposition and partly by irony, the 
follies of the transcendentalists, the fops, 
the doctrinaires, and the ‘medizvalists of 
the party. The book, moreover, contains 
the last and not the least of Peacock’s 
admirable drinking-songs : — 


If I drink water while this doth last, 
May I never again drink wine ; 

For how can a man, in his life of a span, 
Do anything better than dine ? 

We'll dine and drink, and say if we think 
That anything better can be ; 

And when we have dined, wish all mankind 
May dine as well as we. 


And though a good wish will fill no dish, 
And brim no cup with sack, 

Yet thoughts will spring as the glasses ring 
To illume our studious track. 

O’er the brilliant dreams of our hopeful 

schemes 

The light of the flask shall shine ; 

And we'll sit till day, but we’ll find the way 
To drench the world with wine, 


The song is good in itself, but it is even 
more interesting as being the last product 
of Peacock’s Anacreontic vein. Almost 
a generation passed before the appear- 
ance of his next and last novel, and though 
there is plenty of good eating and drink- 
ing in “Gryll Grange,” the old fine rap- 
ture had disappeared in society mean- 
while, and Peacock obediently took note 
of the disappearance. It is considered, I 
believe, a mark. of barbarian tastes to Ja- 
ment the change. But I am not certain 
that the age of Apollinaris and lectures 
has yet produced anything that can vie as 
literature with the products of the ages of 
wine and song. 

“Gryll Grange” however, in no way 
deserves the name of adry stick. It is, 
next to “ Melincourt,” the longest of Pea- 
cock’s novels, and it is entirely free from 
the drawbacks of the forty-years-older 
book. Mr. Falconer, the hero, who lives 
in a tower alone with seven lovely and 
discreet foster-sisters, has some resem- 
blances to Mr. Forester, but he is much 
less of a prig. The life and the conver- 
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sation bear, instead of the marks of a 
young man’s writing, the marks of the 
writing of one who has seen the manners 
and cities of many other men, and the 
personages throughout are singularly life- 
like. The loves of the second hero and 
heroine, Lord Curryfin and Miss Niphet, 
are much more interesting than their 
names would suggest. And the most lo- 
quacious person of the book, the Rev. 
Dr. Opimian, if he is somewhat less racy 
than Dr. Folliott, is not less agreeable. 
One main charm of the novel lies in its 
vigorous criticism of modern society in 
phases which have not yet passed away. 
“ Progress” is attacked with curious ar- 
dor; and the battle between literature and 
science, which nowadays even Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold wages but as one cauponans 
bellum, is fought with a vigor that is a 
joy to see. It would be rather interest- 
ing to know whether Peacock, in planning 
the central incident of the play (an * Ar- 
istophanic comedy,” satirizing modern 
ways), was aware of the existence of Man- 
sel’s delightful parody of the ‘ Clouds.” 
But “Phrontisterion” has never been 
widely known out of Oxford, and the bear- 
ing of Peacock’s own performance is 
rather social than political. Not the least 


noteworthy thing in the book is the prac- 
tical apology which is made in it to Scotch- 


men and political economists (two classes 
whom Peacock had earlier persecuted in 
the personage of Mr. McBorrowdale, a 
candid friend of Liberalism, who is ex- 
tremely refreshing); and besides the 
Aristophanic comedy, “Gryll Grange” 
contains some of Peacock’s most delight- 
ful verse, notably the really exquisite 
stanzas on “ Love and Age.” 

The book is the more valuable because 
of the material it supplies in this and 
other places for rebutting the charges 
that Peacock was a mere Epicurean, or a 
mere carper. Independently of the verses 
just named, and the hardly less perfect 
“ Death of Philemon,” the prose couver- 
sation shows how delicately and with how 
much feeling he could think on those 
points of life where satire and jollification 
are out of place. For the purely modern 
man, indeed, it might be well to begin the 
reading of Peacock with “ Gryll Grange,” 
in order that he may not be set out of har- 
mony with his author by the robuster but 
less familiar tones, as well as by the rawer 
though not less vigorous workmanship of 
** Headlong Hall” and its immediate suc- 
cessors. The happy mean between the 
heart on the sleeve and the absence of 
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heart has scarcely been better shown 
than in this latest novel, 

I have no space here to go through the 
miscellaneous work which completes Pea- 
cock’s literary baggage. His regular 
poems, all early, are very much better than 
the work of many men who have wona 
place among British poets. His criticism, 
though not great in amount, is good; and 
he is especially happy in the kind of mis- 
cellaneous trifle (such as his trilingual 
poem on a whitebait dinner), which is 
generally thought appropriate to “ univer- 
sity wits.” But the characteristics of 
these miscellanies are not very different 
from the characteristics of his prose fic- 
tion, and for purposes of discussion may 
be included with them. 

Lord Houghton has defined and ex- 
plained Peacock’s literary idiosyncrasy 
as that of a man of the eighteenth century 
belated and strayed in the nineteenth. 
It is always easy to improve on a given 
pattern, but | certainly think that this 
definition of Lord Houghton’s (which, it 
should be said, is not given in his own 
words) needs a little improvement. For 
the differences which strike usin Peacock 
— the easy joviality, the satirical view of 
life, the contempt of formulas and of 
science—though they certainly distin- 
guish many chief literary men of the eigh- 
teenth century from most chief literary 
men of the nineteenth, are not specially 
characteristic of the eighteenth century 
itself. They are found in the seventeenth, 
in the Renaissance, in classical antiquity 
— wherever, in short, the art of letters and 
the art of life have had comparatively free 
play. The chief differentia of Peacock is 
a differentia common among men of let- 
ters; that is to say, among men of letters 
who are accustomed to society, who take 
no sacerdotal or “singing-robe” view of 
literature, who appreciate the distinction 
which literary cultivation gives them over 
the “herd of mankind,” but who by no 
means take that distinction too seriously. 
Aristophanes, Horace, Lucian, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Saint Evremond, these are all 
Peacock’s literary ancestors, each, of 
course, with his own difference in espe- 
cial and in addition. Aristophanes was 
more of a politician and a patriot, Lucian 
more of a freethinker, Horace more of a 
simple fococurante. Rabelais may have 
had a little inclination to science itself (he 
would soon have found it out if he had 
lived a little later), Montaigne may have 
been more of a pure egotist, Saint Evre- 
mond more of a man of society, and of the 
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verse and prose of society. But they 
all had the same ethos, the same love of 
letters as letters, the same contempt of 
mere progress as progress, the same rel- 
ish for the simpler and more human pleas- 
ures, the same good-fellowship, the same 
tendency to escape from the labyrinth of 
life’s riddles by what has been called the 
humor gate, the same irreconcilable ha- 
tred of stupidity and vulgarity and cant. 
The eighteenth century has, no doubt, 
had its claim to be regarded as the spe- 
cial flourishing time of this mental state 
urged by many others besides Lord 
Houghton; but I doubt whether the claim 
can be sustained, at any rate to the det- 
riment of other times, and the men of 
other times. That century took itself too 
seriously —a fault fatal to the claim at 
once. laden, the truth is that while this 
attitude has in some periods been very 
rare, it cannot be said to be the peculiar, 
still less the universal, characteristic of 
any period. It is a personal not a peri- 
odic distinction; and there are persons 
who might make outa fair claim to it even 
in the depths of the Middle Ages or of the 
nineteenth century. 

However this may be, Peacock certainly 
held the theory of those who take life 
easily, who do not love anything very 
much except old books, old wine, and a 
few other things, not all of which perhaps 
need be old, who are rather inclined to 
see the folly of it than the pity of it, and 
who have an invincible tendency, if they 
tilt at anything at all, to tilt at the prevail- 
ing cants and arrogances of the time. 
These cants and arrogances of course 
vary. The position occupied by monkery 
at one time may be occupied by physical 
science at another; and a belief in graven 
images may supply in the third century 
the target, which is supplied by a belief 
in the supreme wisdom of majorities in 
the nineteenth. But the general princi- 
ples — the cult of the muses and the graces 
for their own sake, and the practice of 
satiric archery at the follies of the day — 
appear in al) the elect of this particular 
election, and they certainly appear in Pea- 
cock. The results no doubt are distaste- 
ful, not to say shocking, to some excellent 
people. It is impossible to avoid a slight 
chuckle when one thinks of the horror 
with which some such people must read 
Peacock’s calm statement, repeated I 
think more than once, that one of his 
most perfect heroes “found, as he had 
often found before, that the more his mind 
was troubled the more madeira he could 
drink without disordering his head.” I 
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have no doubt that the United Kingdom 
Alliance, if it knew this dreadful sentence 
(but probably the study of the United 
Kingdom Alliance is not much in Pea- 
cock), would like to burn all the copies 
of “ Gryll Grange” by the hands of Mr. 
Berry, and make the reprinting of it a 
misdemeanor, if not a felony. But it is 
not necessary to follow Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, or to be a believer in education, or in 
telegraphs, or in majorities, in order to 
feel the repulsion which some people 
evidently feel for the Peacockian treat- 
ment. With one sense absent and another 
strongly present it is impossible for any 
one to like him. The present sense is 
that which has been rather grandiosely 
called the sense of moral responsibility in 
literature. The absent sense is that 
sixth, seventh, or eighth sense, called a 
sense of humor, and about this there is 
no arguing. Those who have it, instead 
of being quietly and humbly thankful, are 
perhaps a little too apt to celebrate their 
joy in the face of the afflicted ones who 
have it not; the afflicted ones, who have 
it not, only follow a general law in pro- 
testing that the sense of humor is a very 
worthless thing, if not a complete hum- 
bug. But there are others of whom it 
would be absurd to say that they have no 
sense of humor, and yet who cannot place 
themselves at the Peacockian point of 
view, or at the point of view of those who 
like Peacock. His humor is not their 
humor; his wit not their wit. Like one 
of his own characters (who did not show 
his usual wisdom in the remark), they 
“must take pleasure in the thing repre- 
sented before they can take pleasure in 
the representation.” And in the things 
that Peacock represents they do not take 
pleasure. That gentlemen should drink a 
great deal of burgundy and sing songs 
during the process appears to them at the 
best childish, at the worst horribly wrong. 
The prince-butler Seithenyn is a reprobate 
old man, who was unfaithful to his trust 
and shamelessly given to sensual indul- 
gence. Dr. Folliott, as a parish priest, 
should not have drunk so much wine ; and 
it would have been much more satisfac- 
tory to hear more of Dr. Opimian’s ser- 
mons and district visiting and less of his 
dinners with Squire Gryil and Mr. Fal- 
coner. Peacock’s irony on social and 
political arrangements is all sterile, all 
destructive, and the sentiment that * most 
opinions that have anything to be said for 
them are about two thousand years old” 
isa libel on mankind. They feel, in short, 
for Peacock the animosity mingled with 
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contempt which the late M. Amiel felt for 
**clever mockers.” 

It is probably useless to argue with any 
such. It might, indeed, be urged in all 
seriousness that the Peacockian attitude is 
not in the least identical with the Mephis- 
tophelian; that it is based simply on the 
very sober and arguable ground that hu- 
man nature is always very much the same, 
liable to the same delusions and the same 
weaknesses; and that the oldest things 
are likely to be best, not for any intrinsic 
or mystical virtue of antiquity, but because 
they have had most time to be found out 
in, and have not been found out. It may 
further be argued, as it has often been 
argued before, that the use of ridicule as 
a geceral criterion can do no harm, and 
may do much good. If the thing ridiculed 
be of God, it will stand; if it be not, the 
sooner it is laughed off the face of the 
earth the better. But there is probably 
little good in urging all this. Just as a 
lover of the greatest of Greek dramatists 
must recognize at once that it would be 
perfectly useless to attempt to argue Lord 
Coleridge out of the idea that Aristoph- 
anes, though a genius, was vulgar and 
base of soul, so to go a good deal lower in 
the scale of years, and somewhat lower in 
the scale of genius, everybody who re- 
joices in .he author of “ Aristopkanes in 
London ” must see that he has no chance 
of converting Mrs. Oliphant, or any other 
person who does not like Peacock. The 
middle term is not present, the disputants 
do not in fact use the same language. 
The only thing to do is to recommend this 
particular pleasure to those who are capa- 
ble of being pleased by it, of whom there 
are beyond doubt a great number to whom 
it is pleasure yet untried. 

It is well to go about enjoying it witha 
certain caution. The reader must not ex- 
pect always to agree with Peacock, who 
not only did not always agree with himself, 
but was also a man of almost ludicrously 
strong prejudices. He hated paper money ; 
whereas the only feeling that most of us 
have on that subject is that we have not 
always as much of it as we should like. 
He hated Scotchmen, and there are many 
of his readers who without any claim to 
Scotch blood, but knowing the place and 
the people, will say, — 

That better wine and better men 
We shall not meet in May, 


or for the matter of that in any other 


month. Partly because he hated Scotch- 
men, and partly because in his earlier 
days Sir Walter was a pillar of Toryism, 
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he hated Scott, and has been guilty not 
merely of an absurd and no doubt partly 
humorous comparison of the Waverley 
novels to pantomimes, but of more definite 
criticisms which wil] bear the test of ex- 
amination as badly. His strictures on a 
famous verse of “The Dream of Fair 
Women” are indefensible, though there 
is perhaps more to be said for the accom- 
panying jibe at Sir John Millais’s endeavor 
to carry out the description of Cleopatra 
in black (chiefly black) and white. The 
reader of Peacock must never mind his 
author trampling on his, the reader’s, fa- 
vorite corns; or rather he must lay his 
account with the agreeable certainty that 
Peacock will shortly afterwards trample 
on other corns which are not at all his 
favorites. For my part I am quite willing 
to accept these conditions. And I do not 
find that my admiration for Coleridge, or 
my sympathy with those who opposed the 
first Reform Bill, or my inclination to dis- 
pute the fact that Oxford is only a place 
of “unused libraries and unread books,” 
make me like Peacock one whit the less. 
It is the law of the game, and those who 
play the game must put up with its laws, 
And it must be remembered that at any 
rate in his later and best books Peacock 
never wholly “took a side.” He has al- 
ways provided some personage or other 
who reduces all the whimsies and prej- 
udices of his characters, even including 
his own, under a kind of dry light. Such 
is Lady Clarinda, who regards all the 
crocheteers of Crotchet Castle with the 
same benevolent amusement; such Mr. 
McBorrowdale, who, when he is requested 
to settle the question of the superiority or 
inferiority of Greek harmony and perspec- 
tive to modern, replies, “1 think ye may 
just buz that bottle before you.” (Alas, 
to think that if a man used the word 
“buz” nowadays some wiseacre would 
accuse him of vulgarity or of false En- 
glish!) The general criticism in his work 
is always sane and vigorous, even though 
there may be flaws in the particular cen- 
sures; and it is very seldom that even in 
his utterances of most flagrant prejudice 
anything really illiberal can be found. 
He had read much too widely and with 
too much discrimination for that. His 
redding had been corrected by too much 
of the cheerful give-and-take of social dis- 
cussion, his dry light was softened and 
colored by too frequent rainbows, the 
Apolionian rays being reflected on Bac- 
chic dew. Anything that might otherwise 
seem hard and harsh in Peacock’s perpet- 
ual ridicule is softened and mellowed by 
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this pervading good-fellowship which, as 
it is never pushed to the somewhat extrav- 
agant limits of Wilson, so it distinguishes 
Peacock himself from the authors to whom 
in pure style he is most akin and to whom 
Lord Houghton has already compared him 
—the French tale-tellers from Anthony 
Hamilton to Voltaire. In these, perfect 
as their form often is, there is constantly 
a slight want of geniality, a perpetual clat- 
ter and glitter of intellectual rapier and 
dagger which sometimes becomes rather 
irritating and teasing to ear and eye. 
Even the objects of Peacock’s severest 
sarcasm, his Galls and Vamps and Eaves- 
drops, are allowed to join in the choruses 
and the bumpers of his easy-going sym- 
posia. The sole mexus.is not cash pay- 
ment but something much more agreeable, 
and it is allowed that even Mr. Mystic 
had “some super-excellent madeira.” 
Yet how far the wine is from getting 
above the wit in these merry books is not 
likely to escape even the most unsympa- 
thetic reader. The mark may be selected 
recklessly or unjustly, but the arrows al- 
ways fly straight to it. 

Peacock, in short, has eminently that 
quality of literature which may be called 
recreation. It may be that he is not ex- 
traordinarily instructive, though there is 
a good deal of quaint and not despicable 
erudition wrapped up in his apparently 
careless pages. It may be that he does 
not prove much; that he has, in fact, very 
little concern to prove anything. But in 
one of the only two modes of refreshment 
and distraction possible in literature, he is 
avery great master. The first of these 
modes is that of creation — that in which 
the writer spirits his readers away into 
some scene and manner of life quite dif- 
ferent from that with which they are ordi- 
narily conversant. With this Peacock, 
even in his professed poetical work, has 
not very much to do; and in his novels, 
even in “Maid Marian,” he hardly at- 
tempts it. The other is the mode of 
satirical presentment of well-known and 
familiar things, and this is all his own, 
Even his remotest subjects are near 
enough to be in a manner familiar, and 
“Gryll Grange,” with a few insignificant 
changes of names and current follies, 
might have been written yesterday. He 
is, therefore, not likely for a long time to 
lose the freshness and point which, at any 
rate for the ordinary reader, are required 
in satirical handlings of ordinary life; 
while his purely literary merits, his grasp 
of the perennial follies and characters of 
humanity, of the /udicrum humani gen- 





eris which never varies much in substance 
under its ever-varying dress, are such as 
to assure him life even after the imme- 
diate peculiarities which he satirized have 
become, or have even ceased to be, history. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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THE story I am about to relate will not 
take very long in the telling, it being my 
intention here, as in all the affairs of my 
life, to confine myself, as nearly as I can, 
to a plain, unvarnished statement of fact. 
A man who has passed the best years of 
his life in the army has not had very much 
of a chance, even if he had the inclination, 
to cultivate a faculty for imagination. 7 
never had either chance or inclination that 
way, myself. Thus I must of necessity 
keep closely to the facts, simply because 
I am utterly incapable of doing otherwise, 
and because if I had not the facts clearly 
before me I could not tell the story. I 
don’t know how the circumstances I am 
now to deal with may affect the reader. I 
know how they affected me, and I know 
that the memory of them will remain with 
‘me until I die. 

My name is Charles West. I am a 
retired sergeant of dragoons, and was 
seventy-five last birthday. One evening 
in the spring of ’34 I was walking London 
streets, seedy, hungry, and without a 
penny piece in my pocket. My story is 
one you have heard hundreds of times be- 
fore. The only son ofa rich north-coun- 
try farmer, I had inherited his fortune 
before 1 was twenty. In less than two 
years I was, as I told you just now, walk- 
ing the London streets without a penny. 
The descent was very smooth and easy 
while it lasted. I don’t think I quite 
realized Aow smooth and easy it was until 
I found myself on the ground at the bot- 
tom. Once there, I got on as well as 
any man might be expected to do who had 
never been taught to earn his bread, and 
who knew nothing, or next to nothing, 
about any occupation under the sun. 
Well, on this particular evening, I re- 
member, the rain was pouring in torrents, 
and what with that, and the March wind, 
and the empty pockets, and the gnawing 
pangs within, I think I really woke up for 
the first time to the utter hopelessness 
and misery of my position. When I 
look back sometimes and remember the 
thoughts that came over me that night, I 
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burn with shame and anger. Be more 
charitable to me, if you please, than I can 
be to myself, and allow for my being only 
twenty-two. This, you see, was my first 
experience of adversity. As I walked 
across Waterloo Bridge that night, I don’t 
know what it was that kept me from mak- 
ing an end of it. Perhaps it was the 
memory of my mother, whom I had lost 
while I was yet a child; perhaps the 
thought of the poor little sweetheart I had 
left far away in the north, and whom I 
had forgotten so long. Certain it is that 
after one momentary, hesitating look at 
the water, black, grim, and murky, I 
turned and ran off that bridge as though 
an avenging spirit had been behind me, 
never stopping to take breath until I was 
half-way down the Strand. Then in a 
dazed, dreamy, sleepy sort of way I walked 
on, and on, and on, never knowing, never 
caring whither I went away from the 
nameless horror that still dogged my 
steps. All at once I was awakened, as it 
were, by a voice calling to me from a dis- 
tance. 

I lifted my head and looked about me. 
I had turned into a street of private 
houses, a street which I well knew to be 
taken up by the lodging-letting interest. 
A gentleman was hailing me from the 
other side of the way. I crossed to him. 
He was a tall, handsome, military-looking 
man, in appearance a few years older than 
myself. I suppose my aspect was suffi- 
ciently woebegone and miserable to make 
him think I should be glad of a job, for 
without any ado he put a letter into my 
hand, at the same time saying, “ Take this 
letter to the address on the envelope. 
Here are five shillings. Bring the answer 
to me here within an hour, and I will give 
you five shillings more.” Then, without so 
much as another look at me, he turned on 
his heel and walked smartly away. The 
letter he had given me was addressed to 
a lady, and the house I had to take it to 
was situated in the district of Chelsea. 
Clearly, if I was to earn the extra five 
shillings I had no time to lose. Without 
another moment’s delay, I set off as fast 
as my legs would carry me. As I went 
along I looked again at the address on 
the letter. Although the lady’s name bore 
the married title, | knew enough of mili- 
tary men and of the women living in that 
quarter of the town to be able tosum up 
the case in my own mind at once. In 
less than twenty minutes I had arrived at 
my destination, I knocked at the door 
and gave the letter to the maidservant 
who answered it. While I was standing 


in the hall awaiting the reply a sweet, 
low voice from a room on my right called 
to me to come in. I entered the room, 
A lady was seated by the table writing, 
and my first glance at her told me that my 
premises had been wrong — utterly and 
completely wrong. If ever I saw truth, 
purity, and innocence in this life, 1 saw 
them in the beautiful face that looked up 
at me then. No taint of the town had 
ever rested on that fair, open brow; had 
ever dimmed the lustre of the glorious 
eyes that gazed into mine. As 1 looked 
at her I felt, somehow, that if I saw her 
years hence — faded, worn, her beauty 
gone, her eyes dimmed, I should know 
her again amongst a million others. I 
don’t know why it was. I can’t account 
for it. I don’t attempt to explain it. All 
I know is this —it was one of those faces 
which bless the sight but seldom in a 
lifetime, but which, once seen, can never 
be forgotten. 

The lady was evidently agitated. Her 
eyes sparkled ; her cheeks were flushed; 
her lips were parted; traces of tears were 
on her face. 

“Did the gentleman who gave you the 
letter to me say anything — anything 
else?” she began, in low, hurried, trem- 
ulous tones, as she nervously sealed the 
letter she had been writing. 

“ Nothing, madam, except that I was to 
bring the reply.” ; 

“Here it is. Are you gute sure he 
said nothing more?” she asked, as she 
handed me the note. 

“ Quite!” 

She looked at me for a moment, then 
slowly drew forth her purse. 

“Will you accept some small acknowl- 

edgment of your trouble?” she said tim- 
idly, holding something between her fin- 
gers. 
”'T think the full degradation and wretch- 
edness of my position had never been 
fully borne in upon me until she uttered 
those words. I felt my cheeks burn; a 
lump rose in my throat, and my eyes 
dimmed. With all the command of which 
I was capable I drew myself up, bowed, 
and turned away. 

I had nearly reached the hall door when 
a light footstep following after caused me 
to stop, and a hand was slipped into mine. 

“Pray forgive me,” she said; “1 did 
not mean to hurt your feelings. I under- 
stand now. You have been unfortunate. 
1 wish | could help you— with all my 
| heart I wish I could help you. Say you 
| are not angry with me.” 
| Her voice was soft and pleading. Her 
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eyes, brimful of tears, looked at me with 
the tender pity of an angel. 

“Thank you, madam, and God bless 
you for your kindness to a poor graceless 
fellow. Yours are the only kind words I 
have heard for many a long day.” 

That was all I could falter out. If I 
had stayed another moment I must have 
broken down. To save myself I let go 
her hand and hurried into the street. 

As I reached the pavement some metal- 
lic substance clinked down the steps be- 
hind me, and, bouncing on to the kerb, 
disappeared into the muddy gutter. 

“My locket! my locket!” cried the 
lady in affright. “I’ve dropped it out of 
my bosom. Oh, find itfor me! For mer- 
cy’s sake find it for me.” 

She rushed down the steps into the 
street and stood, her hands clasped to her 
temples, gazing into the gutter like one 
distraught. At that moment a gust of 
wind came and slammed the street door 
to. 

“If you will kindly step into the house 
again, I will do my best for you,” I an- 
swered, scarcely able to repress a smile 
at the almost childish excitement of her 
manner. 

‘*T won’t stir from this spot until that 
locket is found,” she returned with a de- 


termined stamp of her littie foot upon the |. 


pavement. 

Clearly the lady had a temper as well 
as a will of her own. It was still raining 
heavily. There was no help for it. I 
took off my coat. 

“What on earth are you going to do?” 
she asked surprisedly. 

“It’s raining. I can’t allow you to get 
wet. Besides, I can search better with 
my coat off,” I replied, putting it over her 
shoulders as I spoke. 

“No, no! Don’t—don’t do that. I'll 
go into the house this minute — I’1l——” 

Before she could say another word I 
was down upon my knees carefully feeling 
along the gutter. For some three or four 
minutes I searched without any result. 
Then at a little distance from me I caught 
sight of some glistening thing lying dan- 
gerously near the edge of the sewer grat- 
ing. Darting towards it, 1 picked it up. 
It was the lost locket. The lady gave a 
little scream of delight. As I wiped it on 
my handkerchief before handing it to her, 
I had time to notice the design — plain 
gold, in the shape of a heart, with the 
words “A foi toujours” engraved on the 
one side, and on the other the inscription 
“C to M.” 

“ Thank you! Thank you, with all my 
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heart!” she exclaimed, as I gave it back 
into her keeping. She pressed the trinket 
to her heart and kissed it passionately. 
Then, suddenly remembering where she 
was, she blushed a deep, rosy red, and, 
composing herself with a visible effort, 
replaced the locket in her bosom. 

“Thank you, sir, for the service you 
have done me; I can never forget it,” she 
said simply. I bowed. 

“And now may I trouble you for my 
coat?” J asked drily. 

“Oh, of course!” she cried, quickly 
pulling it off. ‘ To think that I could be 
so thoughtless and selfish. Put it on, for 
Heaven’s sake, before you catch your 
death.” 

I laughed grimly in reply. 

My companion looked at me for a mo- 
ment as though she understood my laugh, 
and guessed what was in it. Then, as I 
turned to go she came forward again and 
laid her hand upon my arm. 

“‘ Has it come to ¢hat ?” she said softly. 
“Cannot J help — won’t you let me help 
you?” 

Again the lump rose in my throat — 
again my eyes dimmed; this time with a 
different sensation. 

I bent and kissed her hand reverently, 
then turned and hurried away. 

I had crossed the road, and was about 
to turn off into another street, when, hap- 
pening to look behind, I saw her standing 
under the street lamp at the opposite cor- 
ner, gazing intently after me, her slight 
figure seeming almost ethereal in its fra- 
gility, her fair hair fluttering in the wind. 
Laughing, she waved her hand and disap- 
peared. 

When I reached the spot where I had 
parted from my principal, I found him 
waiting for me. I was well within the 
time. Having handed him the reply, I 
turned to go. 

“Here! stop a moment,” he cried; 
“take the money I promised you.” 

A something had stirred within me just 
then —I1 don’t know what, but I know I 
felt that if it had been five thousand 
pounds instead of five shillings I could 
not have taken it. 

“I cannot accept your money,” I re- 
turned quietly. 

“ Why, what the devil ”he began 
in an angry voice; but without giving him 
time to say any more I turned and walked 
away from him as hard as I could. As I 
neared the Strand I looked back and saw 
him standing where I had left him, staring 
after me with a look of mingled amaze- 
ment and anger. In another minute I 
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was lost amid the throng of the world’s 
thoroughfare. 

Presently I felt a heavy slap on my 
shoulder, and a loud voice hailing me by 
name. 

Wheeling round in astonishment, I im- 
mediately recognized an old acquaintance 
of our parts — Joe Bradshaw, whom I had 
first known as a lazy, idle, dissolute fellow, 
never doing a day’s work out of gaol—a 
poacher, a fowl-stealer, and a drunkard. _I 
remembered his enlisting while I was yet 
a mere lad, and seeing him marched away 
from the village one morning in company 
with two or three others — all of themina 
soddened, heavy state of beer — whipped 
along like a drove of cattle by the recruit- 
ing sergeant. Whether Joe Bradshaw 
made a complete transformation of him- 
self after he got into the army, whether 
the vice was flogged out of him, or whether 
he reformed of his own accord, I cannot 
say; but it is certain that, after the lapse 
of about three years, he suddenly reap- 
peared amongst us, a smart, strapping 
corporal of dragoons, an object of envy 
to all the lads in the village, myself in- 
cluded. I rather suspected he had earned 
his promotion by an easy, plausible, 
friendly knack he had of ingratiating him- 
self with confiding yokels, the which had 
made him invaluable as a recruiting agent. 
At all events, when his leave expired he 
had not gone away without taking some 
of our men with him; so that, as he now 
stood before me with three stripes instead 
of two glistening on his arm, 1 guessed 
he had obtained his sergeantcy by the 
same means. 

“What cheer, Charlie, my boy?” he 
cried, slapping me on the shoulder again. 
“*Why, who'd have thought of seeing you 
here! Not but that I should have known 
you anywhere. What’s the matter? — 
down on your luck, eh? —don’t wonder 
—look devilish seedy — going the pace 
of course —of course. Should have 
known you anywhere,” he repeated, half 
leading, half pushing me into a drinking- 
bar as he spoke, before I had had time to 
speak a syllable to him. ‘Fellows of 
your size and shape ain’t to be met with 
every day in the London streets. They 
don’t breed many of our sort down here,” 
he went on, as he called for the liquor. 
* Down on yourluck! Of course, / should 


be down on my luck if 7 was a fine, strap- | 


ping chap like you roaming about London 
with no money, no way of getting it, and 
a glorious life — the life of a king, though 
I say it—to be mine for the asking. 
Lord bless your heart, if everybody knew 
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what a life ours is, there’d be nothing but 
army, army all over the shop. All the 
apprentices — all the counter-jumpers, all 
the shop-boys in London would want to 
go soldiering until the women were left to 
carry on the trade of the country by them- 
selves. And that’s why we have to keep 
things a bit dark, yer see, so as we can 
get our pick of the best men — chaps of 
your sort, for instance.” 

Once fairly launched on his topic, the 
rest was easy. In recruiting, the liquor 
helps the talk and the talk helps the 
liquor. Joe Bradshaw’s object was to 
make a victim of me, and he gained it. 
In less than three-quarters of an hour I 
emerged from those vaults a full-blown 
recruit. I passed one wretched night in 
Knightsbridge Barracks, in company with 
about a dozen more shiftless creatures of 
the same sort as myself. Next morning 
saw us on the highroad to Exeter, where 
our regiment was stationed, and another 
two days saw me installed in my new 
quarters, fairly launched into the grinding 
drudgery, the changeless monotony of a 
private soldier’s existence. 

Twenty years slowly dragged them- 
selves by in this way. One fact is worth 
mention. We changed our colonel no 
less than five times during those twenty 
years. That isa thing that does not often 
happen in the army, I can tell you. The 
last of the batch was Colonel Spencer, late 
major in the Life Guards, who joined us 
towards the latter end of 53. This colonel 
was a tall, dark, grave, silent man, cold 
and severe in demeanor, a thorough mar- 
tinet, — one of the sort that are feared 
but not liked. He knew his business, 
however, and such was the command he 
gained over us after only two or three 
months that I believed — and after events 
proved that I was right—there wasn’t a 
man in the regiment who, in action, would 
have hesitated to go into the hottest cor- 
ner with the colonel to lead him. 

For the rest we changed about from 
station to station, and that was all we did 
do. This narrative does not deal with 
my own adventures, which can have no 
interest for the reader, but with incidents 
with which I was brought into immediate 
contact. 1834 left me a trooper, 1854 
found me a sergeant, and there is an end 
of me. Then the long peace, which had 
seemed as though it would never be 
| broken, came with startling suddenness 
|toanend. As you all know, the war with 
Russia—in which I am proud to say I 
took my part, as those medals in the case 
over there will testify — commenced in 
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that year, and thousands, anxious for a 
chance of glory and prize money, came 
flocking in from all parts. 

Among the men that were drafted into 
our regiment from the headquarters in 
London there was one who attracted my 
attention rather more particularly than 
the rest of them. In the course of my 
buffetings round the world I had learned 
to tell a gentleman when I saw one, and 
that was what I put Arthur Desmond 
down to be directly I set eyes upon him 
among a crowd of other recruits, in spite 
of his dissipated, debauched look — in 
spite of the rags he wore. Arthur Des- 
mond was the name he gave. Whether 
that was his real name or not I never 
knew. Somehow I took to him from 
the first, and as he was placed in our 
troop I tried to make things as easy for 
him as I could. He soon showed his 
recognition of the little I could do, and 
made a friend of me from the first. On 
the way out to the Crimea we had plenty 
of chances to talk with each other, and he 
told me his story. It was pretty much 
the same as mine, with this difference — 
he was a gentleman and I was only a 
farmer’s son. He had, he told me, nearly 
broken his mother’s heart by his wildness. 
His father he had never seen, he having, 
so Desmond understood, died before the 
latter was born. Desmond had made 
ducks and drakes of the whole of the lit- 
tle fortune which was to have helped him 
toa profession. Then, when he had got 
to the length of his tether and found star- 
vation staring him in the face, he made 
up his mind to try the fortune of war. 
“If 1 hadn’t done that, West,” he said to 
me, “I should have jumped into the 
Thames. I wouldn't face the poor soul 
again and see the look in her eyes — the 
agony in her face when I told her what I 
had done. I’m only fit to be food for 
powder, and the sooner I’m out of it all 
the better. I had the choice before me of 
dying like a man or dying like a dog, and 
I prefer to die like a man.” 

Just now I said I tried to make things 
as easy for Desmond as I could. That 
was a difficult job under the circum- 
stances. Desmond was well liked by 
every man in the regiment — except two. 
These two were the colonel and Shear- 
craft, our sergeant-major. Shearcraft’s 
hatred to Desmond it was easy to under- 
stand, He was by nature a tyrantand a 
bully, and a terror to the men under him; 
and having, for once in a way, a man of 
Desmond’s stamp to exercise his precious 
whims upon, he made the best use of his 
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opportunities. The colonel’s dislike was 
less easy of explanation. As a practical 
officer he might naturally have an objec- 
tion to the presence of broken-down gen- 
tlemen in the ranks, knowing by experi- 
ence, as I did, that though good comrades 
they generally made the worst soldiers. 
But even then the matter remained inex- 
plicable. The lad did his duty well enough 
and fought well enough. Yet if ever an 
officer was fairly down upon a man, so to 
speak, our colonel was down upon Des- 
mond. Between him and the sergeant- 
major, poor Desmond had a hot time of 
it. On the voyage matters had been bad 
enough, but that was nothing compared to 
what he had to go through afterwards. 
Right through the war up to the time we 
got before Sebastopol, Desmond was the 
subject of one continual, ceaseless series 
of petty tyrannies at the hands of our 
sergeant-major, with whom, of course, he 
was brought into more immediate and 
frequent contact. Noone but those who 
have served in the ranks can know how 
obnoxious a petty officer, with a taste for 
bullying, can make himself to those be- 
neath him. I have known some very bad 
specimens of that sort of thing in my ex- 
perience, but Shearcraft’s treatment of 
Desmond was absolutely the very worst 
of its kind I ever saw. You see, Shear- 
craft had only to find out two things — 
first, that Desmond resented his bullying 
and felt his own position, which, being a 
finely tempered, high-spirited fellow, of 
course he did do; second, that he himself 
was quietly backed up by the colonel, and 
he gave his fancies no limit. One day, 
when the sergeant-major had been more 
than usually hard upon him, Desmond 
came up to me with a white, set look upon 
his face, and said in a hoarse voice, 
“ West, if that scoundrel insults me again, 
I’ll shoot him.” Of course I had to shut 
him up pretty sharp with such talk as 
that, as it was‘my duty to do, whatever I 
myself might feel; but the look on Des- 
mond’s face as he said those words im- 
pressed me so strongly that I resolved to 
give Shearcraft a quiet warning not to 
drive the man too far. Of course, as I 
had expected, I got a surly answer for my 
pains, being told in effect to mind my own 
business; and so, having done all I could 
do, I had to stand by and let matters take 
their course. 

Well, we had got through the major 
portion of the war, having encountered 
most of the hard fighting, and lost a great 
many of our best men on the way. When, 
side by side with our French allies, we 
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stood before Sebastopol, we were short of 
nearly half the regiment. Among those 
who had survived the combined elements 
of war, disease, and famine, were the 
colonel, who had carried us nobly through 
every part of the cantest, Shearcraft, Des- 
mond, and myself. Desmond had fought 
like a devil when there was any fighting 
to be done. This, however, had had no 
effect upon the colonel, who, a brave man 
himself, could generally appreciate brav- 
ery in others. While other men were 
down for promotion or honorable mention, 
Desmond was persistently, designedly as 
it seemed, passed over, though he had 
done his duty as well as any of them, and 
better than most. From first to last the 
colonel never relaxed one iota of his 
prejudice against him. As to Shearcraft, 
it is sufficient to say that he was as bad 
or worse than ever, and having now more 
time on his hands in consequence of the 
long siege which had fairly set in, he was 
the better able to exercise his playful fan- 
cies upon Desmond. He had been heard 
to say that he’d drive the fine gentleman 
private mad before he had done with him; 
and certainly, if ever a man dd try his 
hardest to drive another to distraction, 
that man was our sergeant-major. Of 
course I hourly expected that Desmond 
would be driven into the commission of 
some desperate act, some terrible breach 
of discipline which would bring him 
within the articles; and when men are 
under martial law they know what ¢hat 
means. I say I expected this, and it was 
natural to expectit. Little did I dream 
of what really was to happen. 

The French lines being close to ours, 
we had naturally “chummed in,” so to 
speak, with our allies a good deal. Thus, 
in their leisure time the two forces had 
gradually dropped into a habit of visiting 
each other’s quarters. This was at first 
rather discouraged by the authorities, but, 
finding that no very serious results to 
order or discipline resulted from the com- 
panionship, they took no active means to 
suppress it. Situated very near to us was 
a regiment of Chasseurs with whom our 
fellows were rather friendly, and whose 
society Desmond in particular affected a 
good deal. The reason for this partiality 
of his soon became apparent. I suppose 
you have heard of the vivandidre — that 
is, a girl who is attached to every French 
regiment, and whose chief function it is to 
serve out drink to the men in action, and 
to dance or sing to them when they are 
off duty. Such a girl was attached to this 
regiment of Chasseurs. From the mo- 





ment I.first saw her bold, bad face, I de- 
tested her. I say nothing about her looks, 
Some men said she was beautiful. I dare 
say she must have been to infatuate poor 
Desmond in the way she did. He could 
not see the devil peeping out of her eyes 
as I could. I tried to warn him against 
her — my conscience is clear on that score 
— I tried my hardest to warn him, but it 
was of no use. Long before I could in- 
terfere the mischief was done, and the 
vixen had possession of him, body and 
soul. I do not say it was all Desmond’s 
fault; Aimée fairly threw herself at him, 
She was renowned as a coquette right 
through the French lines, and was reputed 
to have turned the heads and broken the 
hearts of half the regiment. Naturally, 
her preference — which she was at no 
pains to conceal —for the “handsome 
Englishman,” as Arthur was called, did 
not long escape recognition, and, as you 
may guess, the monsieurs did not take very 
kindly to the affair. Desmond was made 
the subject of many very bitter sneers 
and ill-natured jests among them, which 
he bore with stoical indifference. One 
day, however, he was foolish enough to 
lose his temper with one man — Jean 
Carpentier, a short, skinny, beak-nosed 
chap, with ferret’s eyes, and a retreating 
forehead, who had been known to be very 
considerably gone on the vzvandiére him- 
self before Desmond came upon the scene 
and cut them all out. This fellow was 
particularly malicious in his remarks, and 
seemed to exercise all his small wit in 
striving to provoke Desmond into some 
display of annoyance. On the occasion 
of which I speak Desmond and I had 
walked over to the Chasseurs’ quarters 
together. As we entered the mess tent, 
Carpentier, without seeming to observe 
us, gave vent to some particularly playful 
pleasantry at the expense of Desmond 
and Aimée, which set the place in a roar. 
Aimée was out of hearing at the time. 
The men took care not to be too free with 
their jests when she was about, for, as 
more than one man knew to his cost, she 
had a ready tongue, and a still readier 
hand with which to emphasize her retorts. 
I saw Desmond’s lip quiver and his eye 
flash, and Carpentier saw it too, for a 
spiteful grin broke over his face, and his 
ferret’s eyes gleamed with delight as he 
noted the effect his words had made. He 
held up a glass, filled with wine at the 
time he was speaking, and, as Desmond 
passed him, his elbow was jerked in the 
latter’s direction, so that the contents of 
the glass went full in his face. Whether 
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this was done by accident or design I 
never have known, and never shall; but 
this I do know, that in one moment Des- 
mond had Carpentier out of his chair, and 
in the next was beating him all round the 
tent with a riding-whip he had carried in 
his hand. At first we were all too much 
astonished at the suddenness of the as- 
sault to say or do anything. Then a score 
of angry voices arose, a score of eyes 
turned fiercely on Desmond, and a score 
of swords were half drawn from their 
scabbards. I saw the danger we were in, 
and I saw the greater mischief that might 
ensue if any of our own men happened to 
come up at that minute. Rushing up to 
Desmond, with a great effort I disengaged 
him from his writhing antagonist; and, 
taking him by the arm, hurried him out 
into the open air, and away from the camp 
as fastas I could. As we neared our own 
lines we slackened speed to get breath, so 


as not to have a flurried look in case any’ 


of the officers met us. 

We might have saved ourselves the 
precaution as it turned out. Somehow or 
other the affair got to Shearcraft’s ears, 
and, of course, he told the colonel. Then 
came the order — Desmond was forbidden 
to leave the camp. Desmond received 
the news very quietly, but his face turned 
white, and a set, steely glitter came into 
his eyes. 

“ No power on earth shall keep me away 
from her,” was all he said, almost in an 
undertone; then turned away. 

In truth it seemed as if no power on 
earth could keep him away from her. 
Twice he deliberately broke bounds, and 
twice I shielded him from discovery at 
imminent risk to myself. His conduct 
may, perhaps, seem inexcusable to you. 
To me, who saw how the witch had woven 
her spells around him, it seemed inevit- 
able. I did not attempt to reason with 
him; I could only pity him. Whether 
Aimée ever really cared for Desmond I 
cannot say. I know that she was the be- 
ginning and end of all the mischief, and 
that is enough for me. 

One night I noticed Desmond was 
rather more moody than usual. He was 
always more or less in a fret at being 
confined to camp, but on this occasion he 
was worse than ever. I tried to rally 
him once or twice on his lowness, but it 
was of no avail. As the night wore on 
he seemed to grow more and more rest- 
less, and more and more fretful. The 
last I saw of him he was seated on the 
edge of his bed, leaning his head on his 
hands. He made no reply to my parting 
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salutation. Mine was the night patrol 
that time. It was then about half past 
ten. Ifall remained quiet, I should not 
see him again till five the next morning. ‘ 
Towards twelve o’clock a thick fog came 
down upon us, shrouding everything in 
obscurity. At about half past two, while 
I was going my rounds and longing for 
the fog to rise and give us a chance — for 
while it lasted we were always in danger 
of asurprise from the enemy, who knew 
the ground better than we did—a shad- 
owy figure seemed all at once as it were 
to creep by mein thedarkness. I turned 
quickly and looked after it, but could see 
nothing. The figure had certainly gone 
in the direction of the French lines. I 
could not be sure at first whether what I 
had seen really was a human figure or 
some creation of my own fancy. Deter- 
mined, however, to set my doubts at rest, 
I hastened after it, inquiring of each man 
as I went along whether he had seen any 
one pass him. The answer in every case 
was no. Whoever the person was, he or 
she had, sheltered by the fog, certainly 
escaped from us. Of course it might be 
only some stray straggler from the French 
lines going back to his own quarters, but 
I could not feel easy in my mind about it. 
In time of war one should be absolutely 
certain of everything he sees, and I was 
not certain about this. While I was yet 
considering what I had best do, the heavy 
booming of cannon in the distance told 
me that the Russians were waking up to 
their chance. The firing, which was rather 
slack on both sides at first, gradually grew 
warmer as the morning wore on, until, 
about half past three, two-thirds of our 
batteries were engaged. About two hours 
after I had first heard the sounds of fir- 
ing, a bugle sounded the call to arms. 
Presently an orderly on horseback dashed 
up to the colonel’s tent, handed a paper to 
Shearcraft, who was standing outside, and 
galloped off again in the direction from 
whence he had come. Shearcraft went 
in to the colonel with the paper in his 
hand. I expected it was an order of some 
kind, and I was right. Two troops of 
ours were ordered to go out with the 32nd 
on askirmishing expedition, and mine was 
one of those troops. In less than a quar- 
ter of an hour we were all mounted, in 
readiness and waiting for further orders. 
Presently Captain James, who commanded 
my troop —as noble a young fellow as 
ever put foot in a stirrup — rode up to me 
with a puzzled look on his face. 

“TI can’t tell very clearly, West, in this 
infernal fog,” he said, “but I’m almost 
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certain we are not allhere. I’ve counted 
our men over two or three times with the 
same result — we are one short. Just see 
if I am right.” 

Following the captain’s example, I ran 
the men over with my eye, twice. I knew 
every man in our troop—every one that 
was left—as well as if he had been my 
own brother. Even in the mist and dark- 
ness I could not be mistaken. We were 
one man short, and that man was Trooper 
Desmond. 

My heart almost died within me. But 
I had my duty to do all the same, and ac- 
cordingly I did it. 

I turned to Captain James. 

“Well?” he said interrogatively. 

“You are right, captain, there zs a man 
missing.” 

“Do you know him?” 

For a moment I hesitated. Then with 
an effort I answered yes. 

Captain James looked at me keenly out 
of his kind, dark eyes. “1 think 7 know 


the man too, sergeant,” he returned quiet- 
* Don’t answer if it pains you to do 


ly. 
so.” 

“ Pain or no pain, captain,” I burst out, 
“the man must bereported. It’s Trooper 
Desmond, and that’s God’s truth! ” 

Without another word the captain rode 
off in the direction of ourtent. Presently 
I saw him coming back to where the colo- 
nel was standing with two or three officers 
and Shearcraft. After a minute ail three, 
the captain, the colonel, and the sergeant- 
major, Came up to me. 

‘Sergeant West, when did you last see 
Trooper Desmond?” asked the colonel 
sharply. 

*“ At half past ten last night, colonel.” 

“ Where was he then?” 

“Tn our tent.” 

“ What was he doing?” 

“ Sitting on his bed.” 

* You have not seen him since?” 

For an instant my mind reverted to the 
figure that had passed me in the fog. 
Then I answered no! 

“Very well. Directly this business is 
over, do you, Shearcraft, and you, West, 
go out with guards in search of Desmond, 
and bring him back, alive or dead. If the 
dog attempts to escape, shoot him down.” 
With these words the colonel walked 
away. Then the order was given to move 
forward. 

As we rode along, Captain James came 
up to me with a slip of white paper in his 
hand, and, giving it to me, asked me what 
I made of it. “ This is what I found lying 
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said. “I didn’t think it necessary to 
show it to the colonel. It was sufficient 
to report the man’s disappearance.” 

I looked at the paper. It was a thin, 
flimsy scrap of the note-paper called, in 
our country, “foreign.” Inthe dim, misty 
light of the early morning I made out 
these words in a woman’s handwriting : — 


‘“ ARTHUR, — Come to me at all risks, 
I must see you, if only for a few moments. 
I have something to tell you — something 
you must know—something in which 
your honor and my life are at stake. For 
the sake of the love you have so often 
sworn to me, do not fail, but come at 
once. A.” 


If ever in my life I cursed any one, I 
cursed “ A.” at that moment, with all my 
heart and soul. 

“Well, what do you make of it, ser- 
geant ?” repeated the captain. 

“ There’s only one thing to be made of 
it, sir,’ I replied. “May I keep the 
note?” 

“Do what you like with it. I shan’t say 
anything. I’m very glad it’s not what I 
thought at first,” answered the captain as 
he rode off. 

The affair in which we were engaged 
turned out to be merely a fool’s errand, 
so far as we were concerned. After going 
a considerable distance over the ground 
beyond our outposts, scouting in all direc- 
tions and seeing nothing but a few stray 
Cossacks, evidently on the forage, who 
bolted as soon as they caught sight of us, 
we returned to camp in no very good tem- 
per at the result of our expedition. 

When we got back and the men had 
fallen cut, Shearcraft beckoned to me. 

‘You remember what the colonel’s 
order was,” he said; “let us get about it 
at once.” 

Without replying, I went into my own 
tent to get a lantern which should aid me 
in the search, and had scarcely crossed 
the threshold when I stopped stock-still, 
almost paralyzed with amazement. 

There, seated on the edge of his bed, 
with his head in his hands as though he 
had never moved from the spot since I 
left him, was Desmond. He made not the 
slightest sign when I wentin, but kept 
perfectly motionless, in the same position, 
while 1 stood staring at him, doubting 
whether I was awake, or dreaming, or 
mad. 

Presently he lifted his head and saw 
me. “Well, West?” he said, with a 
smile, “so you’re back again. I’ve been 


under the.foot of Desmond’s bed,” he | waiting for you.” 
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* What does this mean, for Heaven’s 
sake?” I exclaimed, with my head in a 
whirl. 

“It means that I’ve got back again, 
that’s all,” he returned, yawning. 

“But you know what’s happened?” I 
cried, advancing towards him. “ Do you 
know - 

“Yes, I know what’s happened,” he 
broke in quietly; “don’t excite yourself. 
1 guessed it when I heard the bugle. I 
got back as quickly as I could, but it was 
too late — you were gone!” 

a how are you going to explain 
it 

“TI don’t intend to explain it!” he an- 
swered, “I shall decline to give any ac- 
count of myself.” 

“Does this answer the question for 
you?” I exclaimed angrily, taking the 
vivandiere’s note from my pocket and 
thrusting it towards him. 

For the first time Desmond lost his self- 
possession. He turned pale and snatched 
the note fiercely from me. Then getting 
up from the bed, he came up to where I 
was, and, taking my hand in one of his, 
placed the other on my shoulder. 

“Look here, West,” he said, in a low, 
suppressed voice, with his eyes looking 
sadly into mine; “I know what I’ve done 
and I know what the consequences are; 
and the sooner I’m out of it all, the better. 
You’ve been my friend when I most want- 
ed one —be my friend still, and keep 
silence about this. I’ve done that woman 
a wrong, which I would sacrifice all my 
hopes in this world to undo, but which can 
never be repairednow. Thatisall. You 
know why I deserted my post — you know 
I am not a coward, and you will not be- 
tray my secret. Promise.” 

I gave him my hand and promised. 
‘‘ There zs one other man who knows,” I 
continued, “but he'll keep his counsel, 
never fear!” 

“ Who is it?” asked Desmond quickly. 

“Captain James. He found the note.” 

A heavy step behind me as I uttered 
the last words caused me to turn round. 
It was Shearcraft. 

He looked at Desmond for a moment; 
then he looked at me. 

“ What account have you to give of 
yourself, sir? ” he asked fiercely of Des- 
mond. “How do you explain your ab- 
sence from action?” 

“] cannot explain my absence, and I 
decline to give any account of myself 
whatsoever,” replied Desmond, with im- 
perturbable equanimity. 

Shearcraft glared at him for a moment 
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in speechless rage. Then he turned to 
me. “Put him under guard” was all he 
said, and bounced out. 

The answer Desmond gave to Shear- 
craft was the only answer they ever got 
out of him. “ He declined to explain his 
absence, and he declined to give any ac- 
count of himself whatsoever.” When he 
was put under arrest, when the colonel 
bullied and badgered and baited him, and 
put him under all sorts of punishments — 
fairly tried to drag an answer from him by 
main force —that was the only answer he 
could get. Still the colonel and Shearcraft 
between them kept hammering away, and 
still Desmond held out. Three weeks 
passed away in this fashion before the 
court-martial came on, and by that time, 
what with the close confinement and the 
torture he had undergone, the poor wretch 
was worn down to the veriest shadow of 
himself. As he entered the council tent 
the day of his trial he looked aged by 
twenty years. 

But it was just the same there. The 
one stereotyped reply to every question 
that was put to him — when he was asked 
to plead — when he was called upon for 
his defence — when he was asked what 
he had to say why judgment should not 
be pronounced upon him; until at last 
Trooper Arthur Desmond, found guilty of 
deserting his post in time of action, was 
cast for death and ordered to be shot by 
sunrise the next morning. 

When he was taken away from the bar I 
saw the colonel’s face relax into an expres- 
sion which seemed to me like one of grim 
satisfaction. It is due to him to say that 
right through the trial he never gave the 
lad a chance, but, actively assisted by 
Shearcraft, made everything as black as 
possible against him. Even if Desmond, 
by his own stubborn determination to say 
nothing in reply to all questions, had not 
effectually closed the door of clemency 
against himself, the colonel would have 
taken very good care he did not escape. 

As I came out into the open I met 
Shearcraft walking from the direction of 
the guard-house to which Desmond had 
been taken. For the first time in my ex- 
perience of him he was actually cheerful, 
and passed me whistling a lively tune. 
Though not by any means a murderously 
inclined man, except in the way of busi- 
ness, I could have strangled our sergeant- 
major at that. moment with the greatest 
pleasure. 

I went straight into Desmond’s cell and 
never left him till theend. Some one else 
did my duty for me that night, while I sat 
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with my hand clasped in that of the poor 
prisoner, trying, as best I knew how, to 
comfort and sustain him. The others 
never attempted to interfere with me. If 
they had wanted me to leave the cell, they 
must have dragged me out of it. Desmond 
never spoke but once during the night — 
that was when Captain James came in and 
gave him a few bright, manly words of 
encouragement and sympathy. Then Des- 
mond brushed his arm across his eyes, 
and, taking the captain’s outstretched 
hand and wringing it hard, said ** Thank 
you ” fervently —in a way which we both 
understood. Then he relapsed again into 
silence, and never broke it till the last. 
It was two hours after daybreak, a little 
before six o’clock, when the guard came 
totake himout. The morning had broken 
fine and clear, and there was a peculiar 
greyish tint in the sky that seemed to cast 
a strange, unreal, unearthly air over every- 
thing —in awful keeping with what was 
coming. As Desmond stood up to go out 
to the death that was waiting for him he 
looked more than ever like the ghost of 
the man he was. My eyes were fixed 
upon his face. Would he falter? No! 
There was no sign of faltering in the coun- 
tenance, set and rigid like a piece of mar- 
ble, which turned to mine at that moment. 
He grasped my hand and tried to speak. 
Then taking something from round his 
neck he gave it into my hands. 

“ Give this to the colonel for my moth- 
er,” he said quietly, “and ask him, as a 
last boon, to send it to her from me. It 
is hers. She gave it to me before I left 
home. I promised I would never part 
with it while I had life, and by this token 
she will know that I am dead. It con- 
tains her portrait and the portrait of my 
father —that father whom I have never 
known. Take it away from me! — quick! 
— for God’s sake, don’t let me see it, or | 
shall break down.” 

I never noticed what he gave me. I 
felt itin my hand and I clasped it tight. 
My eyes were fixed on him — I heard as in 
a dream his voice thanking me and bless- 
ing me for all I had tried to do; through 
a dimness of tears I saw him gazing at me 
for the last time. The next moment the 
guard had taken him away, and he had 
passed from my sight forever. 

But I had one thing left to do for him, 
and that 1 resolved to do at once. Still, 
with the trinket tightly clasped in my 
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headed by an officer, passed me on their 
way to the spot appointed for the execu- 
tion. 

I leaned for a moment against the door 
of the tent. Then | entered. 

The colonel was seated at his table 
busily writing. 

“ Well,” he said brusquely, looking up, 
“ what is it?” 

I steadied myself as well as I could, 
and had commenced to give him Des- 
mond’s message, when I stopped all at 
once — stricken dumb by an awful change 
which had come over the colonel’s face 
while I was speaking. 

His eyes were fixed upon the trinket 
which I was now holding before him. As 
I looked upon him his face slowly turned 
an ashen grey, then a bluish white; his 
eyes, still fixed upon the trinket, gradually 
distended until they seemed ready to start 
out of their sockets; the veins stood out 
in thick cords upon his temples; the per- 
spiration gathered in great, clammy beads 
upon his forehead. Thus he stood, his 
eyes glued in a horrible fascination upon 
that which I had in my hand. My eyes 
followed his — followed them until they 
fell upon the same objective point — and 
then for the first time I saw what it was I 
had had in my possession. 

A locket — plain gold, in the shape of a 
heart, with the words “4 Zod toujours” 
engraved on the one side; and on the 
other — yes; on the other — the initials 
“Cto M.” 

A mist came over me and obscured my 
sight; there was a surging in my ears, 
and I turned cold all over. I felt like a 
man groping in the dark. 

In that moment of silence I heard the 
voice of the officer in charge of the firing 
party giving the word of command sharp 
and clear on the morning air. Then the 
volley rang out, and we knew that all was 
over. 

But the colonel never moved. 

“Who gave you that?”’ he broke forth 
at length, in a low, thick, dreamy voice. 

“ Trooper Desmond.” 

“ For — me?” 

“For his mother -——” I stopped. 

“ Go on,” still in the same voice — still 
without moving. 

“ Who gave it to him.” 

“From Trooper Desmond!” he re- 
peated in a monotone, nodding his head, 
as though saying a lesson, “ for his mother 


haad, | staggered towards the door, and,| — who gave it to him — is mother!” 


gathering myself together as much as | 


was able, I walked across to the colonel’s ‘the last two words. 


| His voice rose to a shriek as he reiterated 


He darted forward, 


tent. As I neared it, the firing party, | seized the locket from my hand, opened it 
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and looked in-—then, dropped to the 
ground like a stone. 

I stood for a moment still and motion- 
less as a statue. The surging in my head 
grew heavy and the mist deepened before 
my eyes. Twothings I could make out 
clearly enough —there was the colonel 
lying like a log at my feet, and there was 
the locket beside him. Mechanically I 
gazed at it— mechanically I picked it up 
— mechanically I opened it. 

The first thing that caught my view was 
the likeness of a man. 

In a slow, heavy, sleepy sort of way I 
looked at it. Then my eyes turned from 
the man in the picture to the man lying 
on the ground at my feet. In a flash the 
mist vanished, and I knew him — knew 
him for the man who had stopped me in 
the street the night I fled from my own 
destruction. Slowly, fearfully, I lifted my 
head again, and, turning my eyes upon 
the locket once more, looked at the portrait 
on the other side. 

There, as I had expected — there, as I 
had dreaded — was the face of the woman 
whose image I had carried in my heart for 
twenty years, and whom I had last seen 
watching me from the street corner, her 
fair hair fluttering in the wind. 


Within twenty-four hours from that 


time the colonel was a dead man. Nor 
did he ever again open his lips in this 
world, except to murmur as he turned 
restlessly from side to side, “ God’s ven- 
geance never forgives! God’s vengeance 
never forgives!” 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A PILGRIMAGE. TO SINAI. 


BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, AUTHOR OF “ UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN,” “A LADY’S 
RIDE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS,” ETC, 

Iv. 

April 17th, evening. — Last night was 
rather a disturbed one. Hassan had very 
little fuel for his watch-fire, and two hye- 
nas howled and prowled about the camp 
for some time before he succeeded in 
driving them any distance. He has in- 
sisted on watching all night —a needless 
precaution, I think. Before midnight the 
air was very still, but afterwards a strong 
north-east breeze sprang up, and my tent 
began to shiver and sway alarmingly, and 
it soon became evident that its pole was 
likely tocomedown. So taking the things 
I valued most outside, I stumbled across 
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to Hassan, who dismally said he would 
see about it. There was no light for see- 
ing anything distinctly, and shortly a gust 
overturned the whole. So literally 


My tent at sunrise on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay. 


It was too dark for walking for three 
hours, so, dragging some blankets from 
under the wreck, I lay with my head ona 
stone till sunrise, bitterly cold, I confess, 
but thinking much of Jacob at Bethel and 
Elijah’s fast near this same spot. The 
brief, majestic narrative of Sinai takes 
complete possession of one here. I think 
that Calvary itself could not bring one so 
near God. “The mount” which “ burned 
with fire” might have trembled at the 
divine presence but yesterday; it is all 
so unchanged, so silent, so indescribably 
sublime. In the still, starry nights there 
are strange noises, rumblings and rush- 
ings as of distant avalanches or earth- 
quakes, which the Bedaween say are 
sounds made by the imprisoned and tor- 
mented spirits of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, but which are possibly avalanches 
of sand or the descent of masses of rock 
gradually detached by the action of frost. 
These nocturnal sounds do not detract 
from the solemnity of the surroundings. 
Oh, how infinitely it exceeds all my dreams 
and anticipations! It stands alone; I 
cannot compare it with anything; it does 
not remind me of anything. “This is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia,” is all one can 
say; and as I think of the awfulness of 
the giving of the law, in the still night the 
sound of the cymbals of the convent, 
changed by the echoes of the desert val- 
ley into the sweetest of unearthly music, 
as it floats up to my tent in this Easter 
week, speaks at the foot of Sinai of him 
who came not to destroy but to fulfil the 
law, himself “ the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth.” 

Somehow the exquisite sweetness of 
those chimes had made me revert to my 
old belief that the monks who dwell under 
the shadow of Sinai must be holy men 
who were cultivating an exalted piety in 
their sublime solitude, but I am again dis- 
enchanted. 

To-day Salim, my camel-driver, arrived 
about noon with my camel, and, leaving 
him to watch the tents, I went with Has- 
san to the convent for three hours, having 
previously asked permission to be present 
at the “afternoon service.” 

The convent, as I before wrote, is inim- 
itably picturesque. The walls in many 
places are over fifty feet high, with flank- 
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ing towers and great buttresses, those on 
the south side rising to a great height 
above those on the north, owing to the 
steep slope of the ground, the convent 
being built partly up the side of the moun- 
tain to avoid the risk of blocking up the 
torrent that at times in winter rages furi- 
ously down the narrowravine. The walls 
have several square watch towers, and 
various projections of different dates. 
The masonry is very solid. Many of the 
great stones at the base are carved with 
the Maltese, Jerusalem, and Latin crosses, 
and above the lintel of one entrance now 
closed with mason work, there is a tablet 
with a Greek inscription upon it let intoa 
machicoulis. The machicoulis and in- 
scription belong to the date of the erec- 
tion of the convent, but the latter has 
never been deciphered. 

I entered by a heavy door into one of 
the courtyards, and was taken round by a 
monk who knew French enough to under- 
stand what I meant by the euphemism 
which I used both in the church and in 
the library, “Do not let me detain you,” 
and left me alone. The guest chambers 
are high up on the top of the north wall. 
There are plenty of them, rudely furnished, 
and abounding with fleas. Close to them 
on the top of the buttress-supported south 
wall is a most pleasant covered prome- 
nade. The view of the interior of the 
convent from these rooms is one of the 
most picturesque I ever beheld. “A 
scene of hopeless confusion,” one vivid 
writer calls it. The great central object 
is the Church of the Transfiguration, mas- 
sively grand, with a high stone tower 
which dominates the whole pile of build- 
ings, behind which is the grotto, or Chapel 
of the Burning Bush, built by the empress 
Helena. Some of the ancient vaulting 
and arches are intact, but most are broken 
down and filled with accumulations of dé 
bris. The whole area included within the 
lofty walls and the once noble quadrangle 
has become a chaos of churches, chapels, 
mosques, minarets, storehouses, charnel- 
houses, galleries, distilleries, dormitories, 
refectories, bakeries, kitchens, rickety 
Staircases, dark, low tunnels roughly 
paved and very dirty, open ‘spaces, recep- 
tacles for rubbish, wells, some gone to 
ruin, and serving in their ruin as founda- 
tions for “lean-tos,” and erections of sun- 
dried bricks, all, in spite of the confusion, 
possessing a certain harmony and quaint 
picturesqueness, with their glow and col- 
or, light and shadow, glaring white and 
golden brown, with the deep blue of the 
Arabian sky over all. 





The west wall is the best preserved. 
The walls are loopholed, and some small 
cannon are placed in position, but they 
look as if their discharge would be more 
fatal to the defenders than to the assail- 
ants. Many of the lintels of the loop- 
holes are marked with crosses, and on 
tablets above the buttress, in which is 
the present entrance, are Greek and Ara- 
bic inscriptions, giving the account of the 
building of the convent by Justinian. 

As I had expressed a wish to attend 
vespers, I was conducted by the econ- 
omos, or bursar, an unpleasing-looking 
Greek who manages the large temporal 
concerns of this rich community, into a 
very small and most ancient chapel used 
only at certain seasons of the year, of 
which I cannot find any account. Has- 
san took the opportunity of going to the 
mosque in which, either through tolerance 
or policy, Mohammedans have been per- 
mitted to pray during many centuries. 
This singular chapel is approached bya 
narrow and gloomy passage, with a stone 
divan and a stone chair on the left, and is 
entered by a low, arched doorway. One 
small aperture admits so dim a daylight 
that candles are necessary. The chapel 
is about twelve feet square, with a holy of 
holies, about eight feet by five, divided 
from it by a thick wall pierced by two 
arches. The furniture consists of some 
round mats, some candlesticks covered 
with the gutterings of years, some pilgrim 
staves, and some pictures on the heavy 
screen, the merits of which it was too 
dark to see. The chimes which sound so 
sweet at my camp were far less sweet 
here, and they were disagreeably accom- 
panied by a violent beating of wooden 
clappers. 

Of the thirty-five inmates of the monas- 
tery only seven, besides the abbot and 
sub-abbot, who officiated, and the sacris- 
tan, appeared, and all the seven were late. 
As they entered each crossed himself fre- 
quently, and, after kissing three of the 
pictures, took a staff and leant upon it 
during the service. The abbot, who isa 
noble-looking man, with a lofty, intellec- 
tual brow and classical features, and the 
sub-abbot, were gorgeously dressed in 
stiff silk brocade, blue and yellow, flow- 
ered in gold thread and silk, and adorned 
with old Greek lace. They remained usu- 
ally at the altar within the screen, but 
emerged several times, swinging silver 
censers of ancient and exquisite work- 
manship three times towards each person. 
The service lasted for an hour and a quar- 
ter, and between the standing, the dim 
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light, the evil odor of the clothing of the 
monks, the smoke and heavy scent of the 
incense, the airlessness, and the noise, I 
feared several times that I should become 
insensible. The monks behaved with an 
irreverence which made me very sad. 
They howled the responses, in coarse, 
irreverent tones, and even when the 
Kyrie Eleison was at its height, they 
were contriving to whisper and laugh with 
each other, passing little sweetmeats and 
other trifles about during the most solemn 
parts of the service. 1 went to worship, 
but for the realization of the divine pres- 
ence I had to return to my solitary tent 
on the solemn slope of Sinai. At last 
they went out into the passage, and there 
each for ten minutes shouted Kyrie Elei- 
son at the top of his voice up and down 
an octave. Then they went back to the 
chapel, where they ate of some large cakes 
of unleavened bread, and I escaped to the 
pure air and bright sunshine. 

They have many services, and all are 
long, the Greek ritual being performed 
eight times within the twenty-four hours, 
and each monk must be present at least 
twice during the day, and twice during 
the night. I do still wish to think that 
there may be holy men among them, but 
of the whole thirty-five there are only a 
few faces which might not serve as mod- 
Three or four of the older 


els for Judas. 
men have the swelled, bloated noses, 
bloodshot eyes, and general gait of con- 


firmed drunkards. The epithet villanous- 
looking may be applied to some of them, 
in spite of the high noses and statuesque 
features. In truth, many of them are 
quite uneducated, being nothing higher 
than Greek, Russian, or Bulgarian peas- 
ants; and those of a higher class are 
usually men who for offences committed 
in European convents have been exiled to 
Sinai for longer or shorter periods or for 
life. All the inferior monks and lay 
brothers follow some trade, and their cir- 
cumstances encourage industry. Therule 
is nominally strict. Meat and wine are 
not allowed, but as I passed through the 
refectory, just as they were assembling 
for supper, I saw goat’s flesh on the table, 
and a bottle of Medoc by each plate. 
They have a distillery in which they distil 
ardkee, a very strong spirit made from 
dates. The monks are rich traders, and 
the office of economos is no sinecure. 
Somehow or other, and specially through 
their agents at Cairo and Suez, they have 
got nearly all the traffic of the peninsula 
into their hands, and all its Bedaween in- 
habitants under their thumbs, so that no 
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Arab dares to make a contract for the 
conveyance of travellers without their in- 
tervention. Hassan tells me that of the 
£4 paid for the hire of each camel, they 
receive £2. They treat travellers who 
lodge with them with great rapacity, and 
bribe the dragomen to bring them in by a 
liberal backsheesh. Their great store- 
house is full nearly to the roof, and they 
tormented me much to buy their goods, 
on which it is said that they make a profit 
of nine hundred per cent. (!), but I escaped 
with an expenditure of 12s. for a small roll 
of pressed dates and almonds, stitched up 
in goat’s skin. I also paid 4s. for some 
water drawn from a well outside their 
walls. I almost wished that I had ab- 
stained from visiting the convent, so pain- 
ful is the impression I brought away. I 
grieve to write thus, under the awful 
shadow of Sinai, of the solitary Christian 
community in Arabia, but if the light 
which is in it be darkness, “ how great is 
that darkness!” and how much of hollow 
mockery there is in its gorgeous church, 
its silver chiming cymbals, its library of 
precious MSS., its ceaseless services, 
and its standard of the lamb and cross 
floating proudly from its loftiest tower! 
I remember that Dean Stanley, the most 
charitable of travellers, writes strongly 


regarding the ignorance and semi-barbar- 


ism of these monks, who in thirteen cen- 
turies have not made asingle contribution 
to our knowledge of the peninsula, or 
anything else. 

I was allowed to stay for some time 
alone in the magnificent Church of the 
Metamorphosis, or Transfiguration. It is 
astonishing to find such architecture and 
wealth in the heart of the peninsula. 

The architecture, however, is of differ- 
ent dates, which gives a slightly patched 
look to parts of the outside. This church 
was founded in the early part of the sixth 
century by Justinian. The tower at the 
south-west corner is a distinct building, 
and is supposed to be a remnant of the 
tower of the empress Helena, which Jus- 
tinian enclosed, together with the place of 
the burning bush. Before his day, Chris- 
tians flying from the persecutions which 
raged in Egypt and Syria in the second 
and third centuries swarmed round Gebel 
Musa, and hundreds of them suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the Arabs in 
the fourth century. The present fortress 
convent was built to protect the Christians 
from the Saracens. It seems as if the 
highest of all blessings could hardly rest 
on anything founded by the worldly, 
wicked Byzantine emperor, whose motives 
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in hearkening to the petition of the her- 
mits of “holy Mount Sinai” are very du- 
bious. These hermits sent a messenger 
to him saying that “the wandering sons 
of Ishmael were wont suddenly to eat up 
their provisions, desolate the place, enter 
the cells, and carry off everything — how 
they also broke into the church and de- 
voured the holy wafers.” 

When the fine wooden doors with elab- 
orately carved panels and coats-of-arms, 
said to have been cut by the swords of 
crusaders who came hither on pilgrimage, 
were opened, it was upon a blaze of mag- 
nificence and almost barbaric splendor 
most bewildering to my eyes, even in the 
“dim religious light” through which, high 
in the apse behind the altar, dimly visible 
in the deeper gloom, I saw, with some- 
thing of a shudder, the medallion portraits 
of Justinian and his wicked wife, the only 
one of the emperor existing except that in 
the Church of St. Vitalis in Ravenna. 
The church is disfigured by a large num- 
ber of tawdry pictures, now draped for 
Eastertide with superb Greek lace, nearly 
brown with age and smoke. There are 
three aisles, separated by two rows of 
granite columns with lotos capitals, but 
no two are alike, and there are three 
chapels in each aisle. The central aisle 
terminates in a large apse, in which is a 
huge mosaic representing the transfigu- 
ration, encircled by busts of saints and 
prophets, beyond which, again, is a border 
of antediluvian birds. On the wall above 
the apse are two remarkable representa- 
tions of Moses, one at the burning bush, 
the other receiving the law. The altar- 
screen is richly ornamented. Near the 
altar is a chest containing the skull and 
hand of St. Catherine. Between the col- 
umns are the stalls of the monks and the 
thrones of the patriarch and bishop, 
masses of elaborate carving. The church 
is hung with banners in colors woven with 
silver and gold; and magnificent gold and 
silver lamps, gorgeously set with precious 
stones, hang from the roof. 

But the splendors of the church are 
eclipsed by those of the Chapel of the 
Burning Bush, which lies behind the apse, 
and is approached from both side aisles. 
Everything combines to intensify solemn 
feeling at this sacred place. I abandoned 
myself willingly to receive the tradition 
that this is the actual scene of the memor- 
able revelation made by God to Moses, 
and was inclined to take my shoes off even 
before the monk asked me to do so, say- 
ing, “It is holy ground.” This chapel, or 
grotto, which is partially below ground, is 





very small, and is lighted by jewelled 
lamps, burning low, to supplement the 
light from a small slit or window, through 
which the sun is said to shine for five 
minutes once a year. The place which tra- 
dition assigns to the bush is now covered 
with a silver plate. The walls are lined 
with highly glazed, almost vitrified, en- 
caustic tiles, and the floor is laid with rich, 
soft carpets. There are two superb silver 
sarcophagi in this chapel, on which are at 
present lying effigies of St. Catherine. 
The glory round the head of one is set 
with diamonds of great size and brilliancy, 
and a flawless emerald an inch square lies 
on her breast. These effigies, with their 
silver coffins, were given to the convent 
by the empress Catherine and the present 
Russian emperor. Incense lent its heavy 
odor to the singular charm of this little 
chapel, in which I would have gladly lin- 
gered but for the irreverent behavior of 
the monk. If tradition be altogether 
wrong about the locality, there is a pa- 
thetic solemnity in the fact that fourteen 
centuries have hallowed the error, and 
that to Christian, Jew, and Mussulmano 
the place is equally holy ground. 

My next visit was tothe library. It isa 
low room, with thick walls and ancient 
wooden shelves. It is neatly kept now. 
There are Greek printed books, Arabic 
manuscripts, and two curiosities, one a 
manuscript of the Gospels, beautifully 
illuminated and written in gold letters on 
vellum, and the other a copy of the Psalms, 
written by a female saint in characters so 
small that they can only be read by the 
help of a strong magnifying-glass. The 
one interest of the library is that the 
Codex Sinaiticus lay buried there for cen- 
turies till it was disinterred by Tisch- 
endorf. I asked to see the place where 
the treasure had lain, but the monk burst 
forth into a vehement tirade against Tisch- 
endorf, who, he said, had stolen the man- 
uscript, and then had sold it for a fabulous 
sum to the emperor Alexander. My 
wish was entirely forgotten in the vehe- 
mence of his vituperation, and when I 
showed him my Tauchnitz edition of the 
New Testament, with Tischendorf’s notes 
and introduction, he raged yet more vio- 
lently. Undoubtedly, though the monks 
profess to regard the “abstraction” of 
this manuscript as a great grievance, they 
are so illiterate that they did not even know 
that they had it, and its loss has been am- 
ply made up to them by great benefac- 
tions from the emperor of Russia. 

The tables in the refectory were ar- 
ranged for supper, with a bottle of Medoc 
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by each plate, though wine is forbidden. 
The refectory is an ancient room with 
some badly painted pictures of saints on 
the walls. The table is of carved oak. 
Meat is forbidden as well as wine, but 
dishes of a savory stew were being carried 
in as I came out, and I longed to eat, for 
my soul was loathing the light food which 
is my sole diet. The rule is nominally 
very strict, for, during fasts, oil, milk, and 
even butter are forbidden. In the bur- 
sary the bursar wanted me to buy manna 
(an exudation from the desert tamarisk) 
and other things, but as he had already 
asked and received os. as an admission 
fee I contented myself with buying a roll 
of compressed dates and almonds put up 
in goat’s skin. 

As I left the building, monks with their 
handsome faces, picturesque dresses, and 
sandalled feet were gliding about, their 
long shadows thrown upon the sunny 
walls, and it seemed, as most things seem 
in the desert, not a novelty, buta memory. 
These monks, with a few.exceptions, are 
men about forty. The prior, who has a 
truly beautiful face, scarcely looks thirty. 
Some of the lay brothers are elderly and 
very dirty and drunken-looking. One 
monk has been here for fifty years, and 
became insane three years ago. In this 
age it hardly seems that a life without ac- 
tive outgoings to fellow-men can nurture a 
very healthy piety. The monastic dress 
consists of a high Greek cap and a long 
black or brown serge robe worn over a 
blue cassock. The hair is worn very 
long and falling over the shoulder, either 
divided in the middle or combed back from 
the brow. The beards are also very long 
and wavy like the hair. The fine noses, 
statuesque features, and flowing hair are 
like the popular representations of the 
Apostle Jobn. 

Never before have I rightly understood 
the beatific meaning of the words, * Their 
soul shall be as a watered garden ” — not 
a garden sprinkled from a watering-pot 
and dried up again by the sun, but a gar- 
den which draws a perennial greenness 
from “ living waters,” sparkling threads of 
crystal, “ streams of waters whose waters 
fail not ;” in plain prose, the most minute 
of irrigation canals carrying life to every 
thirsty root. Without the “garden en- 
closed” are the arid burning desert, the 
“waste howling wilderness,” the blazing 
flaming peaks, the “ weary land ;” within 
the olive, the almond, the apple, the pop- 
lar, and the cypress flourish as “trees 
planted by the'rivers of waters,” and the 
lettuce, leeks, onions, and green vegeta- 


-dignity of mummyhood reserved. 
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bles of Egypt rejoice the eyes by their 
living green. 

In this garden the monks are buried, 
and when the flesh has returned to dust 
the bones are exhumed and are placed in 
the charnel-house. This charnel-house 
consists of what may be called a mortuary 
chapel with two long vaults attached. 
Here at last is peace, and the wretched 
remains of the holy and unholy wait the 
resurrection trump together. I was es- 
corted through these capacious vaults by 
two lay brothers, each of whom carried in 
the one hand a candle and in the other a 
censer of incense wherewith to overpower 
the odors of corruption. To enter this 
place we had to crouch, but the interior 
must be fully eight feet high. On the 
right within the entrance sits the mummy 
of St. Stephen the porter, arrayed in gor- 
geous robes, the leathery face turned a 
little to one side, and wearing an expres- 
sion of ghastly intelligence. This grim 
porter of the house of death in the days 
of his flesh sat at the “strait gate” on 
Sinai to shrive the pilgrims who passed 
to the summit, repeating to each “ Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord?” 
If tradition speaks truly of his faith and 
works, “the mount which might be 
touched ” was exchanged many centuries 
‘ago for the heavenly Jerusalem. 


For St. Stephen only is the ghastly 


In the 
same vault are many rude wooden boxes, 
about two and a half feet square, each 
containing the jumbled bones of an abbot 
or saint. My guides pushed aside the 
lids, turned the bones about, took the 
skulls out and exhibited them. In one 
box are the skeletons of two Indian 
princes who spent many years as hermits 
on Gebel Musa, wearing shirts of link 
armor, pieces of which are with their 
bones, as well as a rough iron chain, 
weighing fifteen pounds, made of iron 
nails, with which they were bound together 
in life. Another box contains iron neck- 
lets, girdles, and leather scourges with 
knots, and other instruments of. flagella- 
tion, some of them apparently black “with 
blood, pathetic relics of the time when in- 
stead of forty monks living in wealth and 
comfort, six thousand hermits were gath- 
ered about the mount, the majority living 
in dens and caves of the earth, seeking in 
loneliness, fasting, and pain to justify 
themselves with God. These boxes, to 
many of which names are attached, con- 
tain what may be termed the aristocracy 
of the charnel-house. 

The bones of an unnumbered multitude 
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of hermits, priests, and bishops fill that 
crypt. At the end of the crypt is a stack 
of skulls, so arranged as to show the 
faces. Roughly guessing, there may be 
from three to four thousand staring with 
sightless eye-sockets, grinning, leering, a 
ghastly mockery of the dignity and mys- 
tery of death. The effect of what came 
to look like a concentrated mocking grin 
was truly horrible. Not a single skull 
had a look of sanctity, reverence, or even 
ordinary propriety. Then there were 
corresponding stacks of spines and leg- 
bones, and another of arms and hands, 
most of the hands perfect, and hundreds 
of them hanging their lean fingers out 
from the pile, as if to grasp something 
better than the empty air. The other 
vault is crowded with the skeleton re- 
mains of the monks and pilgrims of all 
ages to the number cf several thousands. 
Their bones are stacked in the same way, 
and the impression produced by the mass 
of helpless, grinning, leering skulls is a 
most painful one. We do well to bury 


our dead out of our sight. 

The terraced gardens, with their great 
cypresses, blossoming almond-trees, bud- 
ding poplars, and flourishing onions, were 
a welcome contrast to the grim and 
crowded vaults, but I was pursued by the 
two lay brothers clamoring for money, 


and, as I passed out, some of the convent 
Arabs were hanging about the entrance, 
dirty, degraded beings, who might surely 
have been raised if the monks had been 
faithful to their calling, and I felt more 
than even within the last two days that 
“neither in this mountain nor yet in Jeru- 
salem,” nor in any place of specially sa- 
cred memories, do men best worship the 
Father, but that 


He prayeth best who loveth most, 
All things both great and small, 


“even as Christ also loved the church and 
gave himself for it.” 

I am sitting at my tent door, shivering, 
it must be confessed, for I am in deep 
shadow, but enjoying the vivid red of the 
mountains on the other side of the deep 
ravine. Hitherto I have thought only of 
Moses as associated with Sinai, but to- 
night I remember with great delight that 
Elijah sought refuge and solitude here 
when his faith failed, and that the voice 
which spoke to Moses in thunder was 
“still and small” to him as Jehovah 
claimed for himself seven thousand wor- 
shippers in Israel and sent him back to 
anoint two kings and his successor. It 
is delightful to think that this greatest of 
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the prophets saw the red sunsets on 
these red granite mountains, and most 
likely quenched his thirst at one of these 
cold springs, and that the evening star 
which is just looking over the brow of 
Sinai looked as calmly down upon his 
indignant disappointment as he lay in the 
cave mouth on Horeb. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE DECAY OF EVANGELICALISM. 


THE Earl of Chichester’s death, follow- 
ing within six months that of the late 
Lord Shaftesbury, removes one who was 
facile secundus among the lay supporters 
of the Evangelical party. Theirlast great 
clerical leader passed away four years ago 
in the person of Dean Close. And thus 
we are once more forcibly reminded of the 
advanced and growing decay of what was 
once the dominant religious influence in 
the Church oi England. Lord Chichester 
indeed never possessed the multifarious 
energy and weight of Lord Shaftesbury, 
but he took an active part during an al- 
most equally long life—he was born 
three years later — in ecclesiastical affairs. 
He was appointed in 1850 first commis- 
sioner of church estates, and held the 
office for nearly thirty years, while for 
above fifty years he was president of the 
Church Missionary Society, and far from 
a merely ornamental president. It was 
reported how some forty years ago Lord 
Chichester once observed to Archdeacon 
Manning, as he then was, *“* Well, perhaps, 
you have most of the clergy with you, but 
you must allow that the laity are with 
me,” and the archdeacon reluctantly ad- 
mitted that it was so. But the tide was 
even then beginning to turn, and no toler- 
ably accurate observer could have repro- 
duced the episcopal estimate of the High 
Church clergy quoted by Dr. Newman in 
the “ Apologia,” “ We can count you.” 
But it may be questioned whether their 
clerical rivals were not still a majority, 
while as yet their lay following was incon- 
siderable. Inthe eye of the world “the 
Puseyites ”— we use under protest what 
was then a very general nickname — were 
no better than a small and troublesome 
faction, of whom it was quite unnecessary 
for practical men to take any account. 
And as the Broad Church party had not 
yet come into view, the Evangelicals had 
the run of the field. Both the primates — 
since Archbishop Howley’s death — and 





most of the bishops were avowedly with 
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them; so was the court; so were nearly 
all the most influential organs of public 
opinion. Theold Evangelical zeal, which 
had inspired men like Wilberforce and 
Venn and Simeon, and had given dignity 
and coherence to the Clapham Sect, was 
no doubt fast ebbing away. The sun of 
worldly prosperity had shone long and 
steadily on those who were once a strug- 
gling and persecuted sect, and they had 
borne it less well than the adversity of 
former years. In Scriptural language they 
“had waxed fat and kicked,” and they 
kicked with special and unscrupulous 
ferocity at the rising band of “ Oxford 
malignants”” who had — though they per- 
ceived it not — inherited much of the spir- 
itual energy once their own most effective 
weapon, and had added to it a learning to 
which in their best estate they had never 
themselves aspired. They were toa great 
degree living on their antecedents, and 
their tenure of power was therefore essen- 
tially a precarious one. But the sceptre 
had not yet dropped from their hands, 
though it was held in a feebler grasp. 
Neither to the combatants nor to the spec- 
tators of the fray had it become by any 
means apparent that already their day 
was over. Both Lord Shaftesbury and 


Lord Chichester lived to witness, and 
Lord Shaftesbury at least learned latterly 


to acquiesce in, a silent religious revolu- 
tion which would at one time have ap- 
peared impossible to either of them. If 
this be thought an exaggeration, we may 
appeal to the testimony of two writers — 
differing widely from each other in almost 
every respect, but both of them intelligent 
and in their own ways interested observ- 
ers of the religious phenomena of their 
day — as to the prevalent view some thirty 
or forty years ago of the state of things in 
the Church of England. One of them 
was a liberal-minded but decided Evan- 
gelical, * heart and soul a Protestant,” as 
he somewhere calls himself; the other a 
politician and man of the world, with no 
very decided religious views of his own. 
But we are not quoting either of them, let 
it be remembered, for his theological opin- 
ions, but simply for his estimate of con- 
temporary facts. 

First then let us take the late Sir James 
Stephen, the accomplished professor of 
modern history at Cambridge, and author 
of the charming, though by no means al- 
ways accurate, “* Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography,” reprinted from the Zdin- 
burgh Review. Sir James, as we inti- 
mated before, was himself an Evangelical, 
but we refer to his essays on the * Evan- 
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gelical Succession ” and “ Clapham Sect” 
— first published respectively in 1838 and 
1843, but republished with additions in 
1849 — in illustration of the existing state 
of religious parties as it appeared to him. 
In the earlier essay he speaks with a sort 
of respect of the Tractarian movement, 
but regards it as “having chiefly origi- 
nated in a certain morbid fastidiousness 
of taste,” and tending to “relapse into the 
spiritual bondage from which the Refor- 
mation rescued us,” and he evidently 
thought very lightly of its prospects of 
future influence. In the article on the 
Clapham Sect, written five years later, 
an enthusiastic, if slightly ironical, enco- 
mium is pronounced on Exeter Hall, which 
“has a history, a doctrine, and a prophecy 
of no common significance,” and was des- 
tined to prevail “ in despite of Oxford and 
Young England.” He registered, if he hes- 
itated absolutely to indorse, “the happy 
and animating hope” that what was once 
“invidiously termed a Clapham Sect is 
spreading through the habitable globe, and 
the day is not distant when it will assume 
the form, and be hailed by the glorious 
title, of the Universal Church.” As for 
the “feeble and emasculate system” of 
the Tractarians, we may smile at their 
follies, but we should do ill to waste our in- 
dignation on such puny assailants. “ The 
will to subvert the doctrines and discipline 
of the Reformation is not wanting,” in- 
deed, but alarmists may lay aside all anx- 
iety; “ Luther and Zwingli, Cranmer and 
Latimer, may still rest in their honored 
graves.” It will perhaps be said that this 
is the testimony of a sincere, if.not ungen- 
erous or narrow, partisan, too ready to let 
his wish become father to his thought, and 
who failed through want of sympathy with 
the gaining cause to discern the signs of 
the times. Let us turn then to a less 
sympathetic but more independent and 
keen-sighted witness, who cared not per- 
haps greatly for religious controversies in 
themselves, and certainly did not under- 
stand them, but who cared much for the 
probable action of religious parties on the 
political and social life of the country. It 
is curious to observe how very little at- 
tention the clever and observant author of 
the “ Greville Memoirs ” felt it necessary 
to bestow on what is now acknowledged 
by all to be an important, whether benefi- 
cial or unfortunate, religious movement, 
which was in full progress during the 
time he was constantly engaged in jotting 
down his experiences for a “ Journal of the 
Reign of Queen Victoria.” Itrequiresan 
actual effort to realize that Dr. Newman’s 
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* Apologia” covers much the same period 
of time included in the last three volumes 
of the “ Greville Memoirs,” so almost com- 
pletely are the leading topics and interests 
of the former work ignored, as though they 
had no existence in the latter. Neither 
the name of Newman or Pusey or Keble, 
nor the word Tractarian or any other con- 
ventional sobriquet for the Oxford school, 
once occurs in the index. Yet there is 
clearly no intentional avoidance of ecclesi- 
astical matters. Mr. Greville notices them 
without reserve when they come in his 
way, but always on the assumption that 
there neither had been nor was likely to 
be any change in what he had regarded 
from his earliest experience as the preva- 
lent tone and temper of the Established 
Church. 

Thus, for instance, he expressly “ takes 
up his pen to put down what has taken 
place in the case of Gorham and the 
Bishop of Exeter, because this is a matter 
which excites great interest, which will 
not speedily be forgotten, and on which it 
is desirable there should be some authen- 
tic account, especially with respect to 
those parts of the proceedings which are 
not generally known.” He accordingly 


devotes several pages to narrating what 
took place in the Privy Council, to which 
he himself belonged, in connection with 


the business. But of his having any real 
apprehension, we do not say of the doc- 
trinal issues involved —that was hardly 
to be expected —but of the depth and 
reality of the religious convictions and 
emotions stirred by the contest, and the 
practical consequences hinging on it, 
there is not from first to last the very 
faintesttrace. He evidently did not desire 
to be otherwise than impartial, but he lets 
it be plainly seen that he thought the 
Bishop of Exeter quite absurdly and in- 
excusably in the wrong, the Bishop of Lon- 
don very silly, and Vice-Chancelior Knight 
Bruce very perverse, for not concurring 
in the “able and judicious judgment,” 
which was obviously the only possible one 
under the circumstances. He adds sig- 
nificantly, “ Of course all the high-flyers 
and Puseyites will be angry and provoked, 
and talk of schism and secession, which 
will be, I am firmly convinced, druta ful- 
mina.” In point of fact, however, far the 
largest secession to Rome which had 
taken place since the first great convert 
drift, which followed Dr. Newman five 
years before, was the almost immediate 
result of the Gorham judgment, while the 
reflex effect on the Church of England 
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was to give an enormous impulse to the 
progress of “the highflyers and Pusey- 
ites ” who remained behind. Some months 
later came “tthe Papal aggression,” and 
Mr. Greville was of course too sensible a 
man not to look with something like con- 
tempt on the “stupid and fanatical enthu- 
siasm” provoked by it —he uses indeed 
much stronger language than this — and 
fanned into a flame by Lord John Rus- 
sell’s “very imprudent, undignified, and 
unbecoming letter” to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. He notes in passing that “the Pu- 
seyites”” are very angry as well as “the 
Catholics,” and says that “the queen is 
much more against the Puseyites than 
the Catholics,” but he attached very little 
importance to what they might think 
about it. He was mistaken, no doubt, but 
it would be impossible for so shrewd an 
observer in the present day to make the 
same mistake of treating the “ Puseyite” 
—or High Cbhurch—sentiment on reli- 
gious questions as matter of otiose indif- 
ference. The Gorham judgment was 
“able and judicious ” because — as he all 
along implies — a different decision would 
have precipitated a schism. But that the 
susceptibilities of any but the Evangelical 
party had to be reckoned with never for a 
moment occurred to him; still less could 
he have conceived of any other party 
becoming dominant. We do not mean to 
say that the Evangelical party is extinct. 
Lord Harrowby, we believe, has taken up 
some of the official duties of the late Lord 
Chichester, and will no doubt discharge 
them admirably, but he is an Evangelical 
of a very different stamp, with all the re- 
ligious earnestness, but none of the polem- 
ical narrowness of the older school. Lord 
Ebury still remains, universally and justly 
respected for his personal excellence and 
amiable disposition, while his theological 
idiosyncrasies are universally ignored. 
But with two or three isolated exceptions 
all the Tractarian leaders were trained 
in Evangelicanism, and the old historic 
names which made the Clapham Sect 
illustrious are now prominent in the Rit- 
ualistic ranks. There must be some- 
thing faulty in a cause whose ablest 
champions are constantly deserting to the 
enemy, and which finds those it has trained 
from the cradle the first to repudiate their 
allegiance to it. It is beyond our present 
purpose to speculate on the reasons of 
the change, but of the fact it is sufficient 
to observe, Si documentum queris, cir- 
cumspice. 





